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The Uignity Uf Motherhood 


Live it and teach 
it by example 


THE dignity of Christian 
Motherhood is a serious and 
weighty subject. It is also a 
glorious one. A generation ago 
words like Dignity and Chris- 
tian and Motherhood had deep 
meaning and received the respect 
their meaning deserved. It is 
my purpose to search out the 
reasons why these words, in 
these our times, are so often us- 
ed with mockery, and even with 
contempt, and looked upon as 
outdated, outworn, and useless 
to our contemporary Civilization. 
And then I propose to restore if 
I can, to the meaning of these 
words, “The Dignity of Chris- 
tian Motherhood,” that beauty 
and sublimity, that timelessness 
which is by their own very na- 
ture, rightly theirs. 


It might be interesting to dis- 
cover what the dictionary says 
concerning Dignity, Christian 
and Motherhood. It is often 
very illuminating to dig into the 
definitions of words we use con- 
stantly without much apprecia- 
tion of what we are saying. 


“Dignity,” says my copy of 


Webster's abridged, means, 
‘High rank, noble bearing, 
worth.” Very challenging I 


thought as applied to us mothers. 
It also meant, I found, “the qual- 
ity of being worthy or honor- 
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able, nobleness of manner, aspect 
or style.” Doesn’t that shed lus- 
tre upon and give depth to our 
subject? 


I thought I knew quite well 
the meaning of Christian, but 
Webster clarifies and enriches 
my knowledge here too. “Chris- 
tian,” it appears, means first 
“believer in Christ and His 
Teachings”—it also means “per- 
taining to Christ,” and when I 
looked up “pertaining” I found 
it to mean “belonging to, having 
dependence on, related to” so 
that the Christian belongs to, is 
dependent upon and is related to 
Christ. How much more light 
that brings to bear upon our 
Christian Motherhood. 


Two dictionaries I consulted 
were not very interested in de- 
fining the word Motherhood. One 
of them merely called it “the 
state of being a mother” which 
added nothing to what I already — 
knew. The other dictionary 
ignored the word Motherhood al- 
together. I tried then hopefully 
to find out the meaning of the 
word “Mother.” Says Webster 
—‘Mother means origin or 
source or female head of the 
home.” He was a man of tact 
this Webster. He seems to im- 
ply that in some homes there 
might possibly be a male head! 
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The Catholic dictionary gives 
no definition of the word Mother 
but instead has an explanation 
—since she cannot be defined or 
limited in words—of the mean- 
ing of the Mother of God. I 
shall come to that later since now 
we are only considering every- 
day mothers like ourselves. 

Certainly all of these defini- 
tions bring out the concept of 
Motherhood as an exalted and a 
noble Christian state. What has 
caused Motherhood to fall from 
grace? 

Certainly not the Church of 
God nor those Catholic mothers 
who strive, mostly in secret but 
with a Christlike perseverance, 
to live up to His truth and His 
teachings! People outside the 
Church like to point to the state 
of the world today and describe 
it as the result of the failure of 
Christianity. Chesterton dis- 
posed of that accusation with 
finality when he said “Christian- 
ity has not been tried and found 
wanting, it has been found diffi- 
cult and left untried!” 

It is those people who have 
never truly known Christ nor 
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truly tried to live up: to His 
ideals, who have dishonored the 
institutions He sanctified: Mar. 
riage, Motherhood and Family 


Life. They do not lower the 
dignity of these sacred states by 
the direct attack, against which 
we would joyously rise to wage 
and win the battle. It would be 
comparatively easy and rather 
a pleasure to fight them in the 
open, Marquess of Queensbury 
rules or no holds barred. What 
is so much more difficult to meet 
is the attack which does not call 
itself an attack, but which gives 
battle as it were by turning 
aside. It is that attitude of su- 
periority on the part of the ene- 
mies of Christianity, it is the 
assumption that the principles 
of Christ are not worth fighting 
about, it is the belittling of those 
who follow Him, the snobbish- 
ness toward people who lead sim- 
ple noble Christian lives! These 
are the elusive but powerful en- 
emy shadows which we can hard- 
ly pin down, let alone rout. 
These Godless people have 
made vast and serious inroads 
even among us, the faithful. 
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They are largely influential be- 
cause being brainy folks, they 
reach many minds through their 
widely publicized speaking and 
writing. They are leaders in 
ideas and in styles and they are 
slavishly imitated. They set the 
tone of our living in dress, in 
entertainment, in marriage and 
family relations and in general 
moral standards. They have in- 
oculated even us with the germs 
of divorce and planned parent- 
hood, diseases so prevalent that 
some of our good Catholic chil- 
dren are catching them in spite 
of all we have done and are do- 
ing to build up their resistance. 
And it is this secular, unmoral, 
indifferent group who have by 
their own attitudes hurled down 
the gracious figures of the Chris- 
tian Mother until we now, alas! 
too often might almost illustrate 
Webster’s last definition of the 
word “mother”—the “slimy film 
on a fermenting liquid.’’! 


Now what can be done. What 
is being done to fight for the re- 
storation of Christian Mother- 
hood to its true aspects, its true 
dignity? Ladies, especially 


mothers, must do the fighting. 


We must go out into the market 
place and into the arena! Our 
Holy Father himself has given 
us our battle instructions. Won- 
derful though it is to lead a holy 
family life within the seclusion 
of our own four walls, it is not 
enough! 


We know the truth about the 
dignity of Christian Family Life 
and the world cannot be saved 
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if we hug it to our hearts and 
keep it secret. We are not meant 
to be mothers of our own be- 
loved children alone; it has be- 
come our sacred duty to mother 
the world—to bring the forlorn 
and wandering children of this 
world who have lost Christ back 
to Him through our motherly 
tenderness, our motherly under- 
standing, our motherly influ- 
ence. 


So the battle program of 
Christian mothers is first to go 
out and make contact with those 
who need Christ and give Him 
to them. Wherever you can ex- 
ert your influence and clearly 
pronounce your principles you 
must be found, in action. In the 
various clubs and organizations 
of your communities, on the 
Boards which run their works of 
charity, in the civic and political 
and social and educational ac- 
tivities of every town and city 
and village you live in through- 
out our land, more and more the 
voice of Christian Motherhood 
must at least make itself clearly 
heard. 


The second point in your bat- 
tle program is to write—cease- 
lessly—to your representatives 
in government, to editors of 
Magazines and newspapers (not 
Catholic) to radio commentators, 
to teachers, to ministers, to all 
who are in a position to influence 
others—clearly stating the points 
of view of Christian Catholic 
Motherhood. They will be inter- 
ested to hear about it, and if you 
write in the spirit of charity 
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rather than criticism, courage- 
ously, but sweetly, you may be 
sure your letters will be read 
and the contents noted—and 
good will come of it. 

We do have the truth. For 
that infinite mercy, we can never 
be grateful enough. We have the 
deposit of Faith in Christ’s own 
words, preserved and continued 
for us all by the Holy Church 
He founded and wherein He will 
‘abide until the end of time. It 
has become our plain duty to 
share that truth with others, if 
only in so far as it affects the 
dignity of womanhood and the 
spiritual welfare of mothers and 
children. 

Have you ever thought how 
many mothers do not know the 
Mother of God? We cannot 
imagine so terrible a depriva- 
tion—but we must bring her to 
them and tell them about her so 
that they may come to know her 
as we do and to follow the ex- 
ample of her motherly virtues, 


those lovely Catholic virtues of. 


obedience, humility, purity, sel- 
fishlessness, devotedness, profi- 
ciency in all domestic tasks, and 
frugality, which she practiced 
with such patience and perfec- 
tion. 

Of Our Lady the Catholic Dic- 
tionary has this to say: “She is 
the Mother of a Person Who is 
God. This is her fundamental 
dignity and the origin and justi- 
fication of all the honor which 
Catholics pay to her.” 

She is the source of our dig- 
nity as Christian Mothers. She 
is our ideal and model, our in- 
spiration in bringing up our 
children. And if the dignity of 
Christian Motherhood is to be 
restored and sustained, it will 
only be by our letting the world 
know that Christian family life 
is only beautiful, only strong, 
only valuable as it imitates and 
approaches the life she led with 
her Divine Son and good Saint 
Joseph at home in Nazareth. 


Delinquency Study 


Over 80 percent of the boys who get into trouble with the 
police come from average homes with adequate incomes, accord- 
ing to a study by Dr. William W. Wattenburg of Wayne Univer- 
sity. Based on statistics compiled and collected by the Crime 
Prevention Bureau of the Detroit Police Department the study 
found that only 15 percent of the delinquents came from sub- 
standard slum neighborhoods. The majority of the youngsters 
suffered neglect from their parents. 

“The time will come,” said the election candidate, “when 
women will get men’s wages.” 

“Yes,” said the meek little man in the audience, “next 
Friday night.” 
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Made To Urder Textiles 


Man-made fibers 
tough on silkworms 


ESS than a hundred years 
ago, the silkworm was the 
unchallenged producer of rich 
yarns in continuous form. To- 
day, we find that the situation is 
pretty much reversed. Man- 
made fibers are fast putting the 
silkworm out of business, or at 
least making the going very 
tough for him. 

Several types of rayon, nylon, 
glass fibers, synthetic wool fib- 
ers and a host of additional tex- 
tile fibers now in the making are 
fast capturing a_ substantial 
portion of the tremendous cloth- 
ing and wearing apparel mar- 
kets. In a sense, we are entering 
an age of chemical clothes and 
fabrics of all kinds tailored by 
chemists to meet various service 
requirements. 

The story of America’s bil- 
lion-dollar man-made fiber in- 
dustry is in keeping with the 
tales of the Arabian Nights. It 
is the realization of an idea 
which had been for centuries ac- 
cepted as impossible of achieve- 
ment, the materialization of a 
dream which a Frenchman was 
convinced could be made to come 
true, 

When Count Hilaire de Char- 
donnet undertook the task of 
manufacturing “artificial silk” 
for the first time on a commer- 
cial scale, criticisms were heap- 
ed upon him. Undaunted, he 
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continued to practice an art 
which has since stimulated the 
imaginations of numerous suc- 
cessors. 

In the year 1884 Chardonnet 
vindicated himself before his 
many critics who had said, “He 
is a dreamer. His idea is impos- 
sible of fulfillment. Imagine du- 
plicating the silkworm’s work by 
machinery !” 

Chardonnet had been a pupil 
of Pasteur’s when the latter re- 
nowned scientist was working on 
a cure for the diseases which at- 
tacked French silkworms. In his 
first attempts to duplicate their 
fiber, he used mulberry leaves, 
the material on which the worms 
feed. But it was not until he 
thought of starting with cellu- 
lose as his raw material that he 
achieved any notable success. 
And fortunately, too, for in 
choosing cellulose he began with 
the most abundant organic ma- 
terial in all the world, the 
structural part of all plant life. 

As might be expected, the idea 
of manufacturing textile fibers 
antedates Chardonnet’s inven- 
tion, but he was the first man 
to produce them successfully on 
a commercial scale. 

Pasteur’s aggressive pupil 
took purified cotton, which is 
cellulose, and dissolved it in a 
mixture of strong nitric and 
sulfuric acids. Once in solution, 
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he squeezed the heavy syrupy 
mass through a jet having very 
fine holes into a bath which set 
the syrup up into filaments. By 
1889, Chardonnet’s process had 
advanced to the point where he 
was able to exhibit specimens of 
sheer fabrics made from his new 
“artificial silk” fibers at the 
Paris Exposition. 

His exhibition was a great 
success, and more and more per- 
sons who had examined the man- 
made silk began investing their 
money in Chardonnet’s process. 
The first large scale factory for 
producing this new yarn was 
erected at Besancon in France, a 
factory which in the due course 
of time was purchased by the 
du Pont Company. 

Actually, as early as 1664, the 
English chemist Robert Hooke 
suggested that artificial fibers 
might be made. Nearly 100 
years later, Rene Reaumur, a 
French physicist, suggested fib- 
ers of varnish or gum, but he 
was unable to perfect a practical 
method for drawing them out 
fine enough. Around 1860, an 
Englishmen, Louis Schwabe, was 
experimenting with a thimble 
and he punctured holes in the 
bottom of it. He noticed that he 
could force liquids through these 
holes in such a manner that in- 
dividual streams of liquid would 
emerge from each hole, but he 
never developed any suitable 
substance which could be ex- 
truded into filaments. Neverthe- 
less, it was his idea of putting 
holes in the bottom of a thimble 
which made it possible for Char- 
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donnet to utilize his cellulose so- 
lutions, and the “jet” or spin- 
neret is still the heart of manu- 
facturing all man-made fibers. 


Today, in the United States 
alone, the manufactured fiber 
industry turns out about 1,500,- 
000,000 pounds of yarn each 
year. Yet, in 1910 not a single 
pound of this yarn was made in 
America, 


The first plant for the manu- 
facture of “artificial silk” in the 
western hemisphere was con- 
structed in 1911 at Marcus 
Hook, Pennsylvania, a_ plant 
which is still operating at full 
capacity under the ownership of 
the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion. This company announced 
recently a new milestone in 
rayon manufactured—a process 
for the production of a viscose 
rayon thread which is so fine 
that one pound of it would 
stretch from New York City to 
San Francisco. 


Once the art of manufactur- 
ing continuous threads by fore- 
ing syrupy liquids into coagulat- 
ing baths was established, nu- 
merous other fibers from raw 
materials other than cellulose 
began to make their appearance. 


For example, just prior to the 
German surrender more than 
150 kinds of new ersatz yarn 
were being manufactured in 
Germany. In this country, much 
attention was focused a few 
years ago on the manufacture of 
yarns from the soybean, and 
Henry Ford, who financed this 
industry in the beginning, wore 
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a suit made completely from 
soybean meal. 

Ford’s soy wool, as it came to 
be known, is being manufactured 
today under the sponsorship of 
the Drackett Company and its 
properties are being improved 
all the time. The main interest 
in this fiber is its cheapness. 
The average sheep will yield 
about eight pounds of wool a 
year, but it takes two acres of 
grass to support him. From the 
same two acres, the equivalent 
of 150 pounds of soy wool may 
be manufactured from the soy 
beans which could be grown on 
this area of land. 

Many women may not realize 
it, but the chances are that they 
have worn or are wearing dress- 
es made wholly from casein, the 
pot cheese or solid portion of 
skim milk. Skim milk wool has 
been on the market in substan- 
tial amounts for the past six 
years and its popularity is in- 
creasing. 

The idea of making wool-like 
yarns from skim milk first oc- 
curred to Dr. Antonio Ferretti, 
who carried on continuous ex- 
periments in Italy from 1924 to 
1935 to perfect his process. The 
fibers which he produced were 
given the trade name Lanital, 


and they were used extensively - 


throughout Europe. Skim milk, 
after all, is one of the most 
abundant by-products of the 
average farm, for an estimated 
75,000,000 pounds of casein may 
be produced from it each year in 
the United States. 

The American version of Fer- 
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retti’s Lanital is sold under the 
name of Aralac. At the turn of 
the decade, the National Dairy 
Products Corporation, the na- 
tion’s largest producer and dis- 
tributor of dairy products, 
created a division called Aralac, 
Inc. This subsidiary was charg- 
ed with the production and pro- 
motion of skim milk yarns in 
the United States. Today this 
“cow Yarn” is used not only in 
making fabrics for suits and 
dresses, and in felts for hats, 
but also in yarns for sweaters, 
neckties, robes, socks, blankets, 
interlinings for suits, for stuff- 
ing comforters, and as_ the 
“Wavecrepe” widely used by 
hairdressers for permanent 
waving. 

The Dupont Company an- 
nounced the discovery of Nylon 
in 1938, and by 1940 this re- 
markable man-made fiber was 
taking over the lucrative ladies’ 
hosiery field. This ingenious la- 
boratory development was not, 
as many believe, an overnight 
marvel. More than ten years of 
research went into its discovery, 
along with the expenditure of 
$10,000,000. But its future in the 
field of textiles is bright, and 
several new nylon plants are 
contemplated to help meet the 
soaring demands for this versa- 
tile improved silk fiber. Nylon 
stands out as a star among the 
synthetic fibers because it has 
so many outstanding properties. 
It picks up very little moisture, 
is resistant to mildew and rot, 
is mothproof, and holds its 
shape. 


One of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture laboratories, the 
Regional Laboratory at Albany, 
California, will provide the tech- 
nical know-how for anyone who 
might be interested in the man- 
ufacture of fibers from chicken 
feathers. At the present time, 
American farmers are wasting 
more than 100,000,000 pounds 
of chicken feathers annually. 
Yet the government scientists 
claim that a man’s three piece 
suit or a heavy overcoat may be 
made from the feathers recov- 
ered from 40 broilers! 

A fiber that has been under 
investigation for a number of 
years, but which did not come 
into its own until World War II 
is called Fiberglass, filaments of 
glass drawn out to extremely 
fine diameters. To make the 
yarn, glass marbles are melted 
in special furnaces and spun 
into filaments 22/100,000ths of 
an inch in diameter, or fifteen 
times finer than human hair. 

Window drapes, tablecloths, 
curtain material, lampshade and 
dress fabrics are being manu- 
factured from glass fibers. The 
fireproof quality of these-fibers 
make them particularly well 
suited for use in cloth or fabric 
form on ships, airplanes, trains, 
or in hotels and theatres. They 
are unexcelled for electrical in- 
sulation purposes, and in a mat- 
ted state they are used for in- 
sulation in buildings and in 
clothing. 

One of the newest develop- 
ments in the manufactured fiber 
field is the use of aluminum. 
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When the end of the war came 
in sight, aluminum interests be- 
gan thinking about possible uses 
for their vastly increased pro- 
ductive capacity. Among other 
things, engineers have devised 
the aluminum textile. 

The leading manufacturer of 
tarnish-proof aluminum yarn is 
the Dobeckmum Company of 
Cleveland, which with the Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corporation and 
the Aluminum Company of 
America pioneered its develop- 
ment. One pound of aluminum 
metal may be spun into a single 
thread or filament over six miles 
long. Blended with cotton, alu 
minum threads have been woven 
into hats, bathing suits, evening 
jackets and other garments. 
Since the individual filaments 
are flat, rather than round, they 
are well suited as a textile for 
making decorative braiding and 
dress or hat trimmings. 

In the west, where giant red- 
wood trees are abundant, the 
Pacific Lumber Company manv- 
factures a wool-like yarn from 
redwood bark which serves ad- 
mirably as a wool substitute 
when blended up to about 40 
per cent with the real sheep 
McCoy. 

Stainless steel fibers are being 
experimented with at present 
for use in manufacturing the 
fabric casing in automobile tires 
to make stronger and safer tires. 
In addition these fine metal 
threads have been woven on an 
experimental scale into stockings 
as sheer as the best nylons. 

Research chemists in Wash- 
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ington, D. C. are pushing 
through commercial lots of com- 
pletely moth-proof wool, wool 
which has been chemically mo- 
dified so as to be entirely im- 
mune to the destructive appetite 
of the moth larvae. The English 
have been producing a remark- 
able fire-resistant yarn from 
seaweeds, and their new peanut 
fiber, called Ardil, is going places 
within the realm of the English 
economy. The plastics, too, are 
contributing their share of fib- 
ers, including Saran and Velon, 
so widely used for making auto- 
mobile seat covers. An up-and- 
coming man-made textile called 
Vinyon traces its origin to nat- 
ural gas. 


All in all, natural and syn- 
thetic fibers are vying for first 


place, competing for the job of 
providing man with his numer- 
ous clothing and fabric needs. 
On the one side, we find cotton, 
wool and silk the traditional 
triumvirate of natural fibers. On 
the other loom there gleams an 
ever-increasing number of man- 
made fibers which chemists are 
tailoring in the laboratory to 
meet specific service require- 
ments. 


At the moment, the battle 
stands pretty much at a draw. 
Time alone will tell how far 
manufactured fibers can go in 
out-servicing natural fibers on a 
strictly competitive basis. But 
one thing is certain, Americans 
should have plenty of nice things 
to wear for many years to 
come. 


So Little Time 


Suppose God granted you a life of 70 years. 


How would 


it be distributed? How would you spend it? Statistics divide 


these 70 years in this way: 


Three year would be spent in education; 


Eight years in amusements; 


Six years at the dinner table; 


Five years in transportation; 


Four years in conversation; 


Fourteen years in work; 


Three years in reading; 


Twenty-four years in sleeping. 


“How much time do you give to God?” If you went to Mass 
every Sunday and prayed for five minutes every morning and 
evening, you would be giving five months to God; five months 
out of 70 years of your life.—Bishop Gannon. 


W. E. Golden 


RS. WILSON sank down on 
a park bench beside a pretty 
young woman who was watch- 
ing. some little boys play ball. It 
was dreadful to be 68 and get- 
ting older! Dr. Jones had said 
she was just fine—for her age— 
but she didn’t feel fine. These 
young mothers didn’t know how 
lucky they were. 
Regaining her breath, she re- 
marked, “Nice day.” 


The young woman looked 
around. “The sun feels wonder- 
ful,” she said, smiling. 

Mrs. Wilson watched two 
little girls as they ran down the 
path with big bags of popcorn. 
One said, “Hi, mum. Want 
some?” Then she offered the 
bag to Mrs. Wilson. 

“No, thank you, dear,” Mrs. 
Wilson said, “I can’t eat it with 
my false teeth.” And to the 
young mother, who was munch- 
ing corn, “You don’t know how 
lucky you are.” 

The young woman smiled. 

“These are the best years of 
your life,” Mrs. Wilson asserted. 

“That’s what my husband 
says.” 

“You must have a good hus- 
band.” 

“Oh, I have!” The girl’s dark 
eyes shone. 

“And that sweet little girl. 
Are there any more?” 
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A husband and 
children, but .., 


“That little boy in the red 
polo shirt, playing baseball.” 


It was easy for Mrs. Wilson 
to spot him. Suddently the game 
seemed to stop while all the boys 
jumped up and down, yelling. 
The red-shirted one _ dashed 
towards the bench. “Oh, mom!” 
he shouted. “Beanie made a 
home run!” 

“Ray!” cried the mother. 
“Shall I cheer for Beanie?” 


“Naw! I’m not on his side. I 
just wanted to tell you.” He 
scooted back to the game. 

“No,” Mrs. Wilson resumed, 
“you don’t know how lucky you 
are. Now take me. I’m all alone. 
My poor husband passed away 
six years ago. It’s a dreary life.” 


The young woman tried to 
look sympathetic, but Mrs. Wil- 
son knew those young things 
couldn’t feel genuine sympathy. 
They didn’t know what trouble 
was. 

Three short blasts from an 
automobile horn broke into their 
conversation. The girl jumped 
up. “Caroline! Ray! Daddy’s 
here!” Mrs. Wilson stole 4 
quick glance at the nice car and 
handsome man. The children 
came running. 

“I must say your children are 
obedient,” Mrs. Wilson observed. 


“They’re wonderful!” the gitl 


said, as if she really did ap- 
preciate her own good fortune. 
Mrs. Wilson liked this girl. She 
wanted to talk to her again. 

“I’m here most mornings,” 
she said eagerly. “I hope you'll 
look for me.” 

“Id like to,” the girl replied, 
“but I’m afraid you’ll have to 
look for me.” Her quick gesture 
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toward her eyes stunned Mrs. 
Wilson. 

The girl waited a moment, 
then smiled. “Oh, I can still tell 
light from dark ... and good 
luck from bad,” she said. 

Proudly she caught her chil- 
dren’s hands and ran with them 
towards the waiting car, laugh- 
ing in the bright sunshine, 


Sister Said 


Sister lined up the children at the entrance to the wash 
room and told them they must not spend more than a few 
minutes inside. If they talked, they were to tell her what they 
said. Little Johnny came out and said, “Sister, I talked.” “And 
what did you say?” asked Sister. “I said,” replied Johnny, 
“She sure doesn’t give us much time, does she?’” 

—Mrs. Philip Doherty, 
RD 2, Brown City, Mich. 

The Family Digest will pay, each month, $10 for the best 
story about what young Johnny or Mary said that Sister Said. 
We cannot undertake to return manuscripts. If you want to 
keep the incident for the future, make a carbon copy. Address 
Sister Said Editor, Family Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 


“The primary purpose of marriage is the procreation of 
children, and marriage is based upon that primary purpose. 
Any other conception of marriage debases it and strikes at and 
undermines the very root and basis of all civilization—the fam- 
ily.” This decision, contrary to the recent decision of the Privy 
Council which stirred up controversy in Great Britain, was 
reached by Justice Frederick T. Collins of the superior court 
in Montreal, Canada, 


The corporal jn charge of the barracks yard had no luck 
with his sign, “Keep Off the Grass.” No one paid any attention to 
it. But when he added only one word he had no more trouble. 
The new sign read: “Keep Off the Colonel’s Grass.” 

Kate Smith tells the one about the landlord who, asked why 
he didn’t light up his dark hallway, replied: “We had a light 
there for three years. No one fell, so we took it away.” 


‘Us Finkles bo Modern 


Edith Powell Wortman 


| KNEW the minute we set foot 

in our new home that us 
Finkles weren’t going to fit into 
it. Our old house, one of those 
rambling affairs, had been shel- 
tered in a cottonwood grove, and 
it just didn’t seem natural to 
find ourselves in one of these 
new-fangled glass - and - chrom- 
ium jobs where the whole town 
could look in on us. 


“Makes me feel sort of 
naked,” was the first thing Pa 
said. 


Pa was one of those timid 
men who feared the law of 
change, and Ma never would 
have thought to pry him loose 
from the old place if it hadn’t 
been for those fancy magazines 
getting her all excited about the 
New Look in Modern Living. 

“Fiddlesticks,” Ma said, toss- 
ing her hat onto the curved sofa. 
“It’s about time we were catch- 
ing up with the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Frederic, check the ther- 
mostat.” 


I dropped my football gear in 
the middle of the floor where I 
had always dropped it, and 
looked around for a thermome- 
ter. I could read a thermometer. 

Ma let go with a yodel and 
pointed an accusing finger at my 
pile of gear. 

“Is that the way I brung you 
up, Frederic?” she demanded. 

As a matter of fact, it was. 


A short story 


“The thermometer’ says 
eighty-six,” I said, scooping up 
my gear. 

“Thermostat, Frederic,” Ma 
snapped, as if I had used a dirty 
word. 


She flew to the gadget on the 
wall and give it a twist. Pa 
stepped up on a low mirror- 
topped table and craned his neck 
over the big plate-glass window. 

“Seems there ought to be some 
shades to pull down,” he said. 


“Oh!” Ma screamed. “My 
cocktail table!” 


What us Finkles wanted with 
a cocktail table I haven’t yet 
been able to figure out. 


Ma shooed us to our rooms and 
told us to dress for luncheon, At 
the old house it had always been 
dinner at noon, and we did our 
dressing in the mornings. 

I dragged my gear to a sort 
of sun porch that had windows 
reaching to the floor. They 
opened out on a neighbor’s lawn 
where a red-headed girl was 
skipping rope. Where I was 
going to undress I didn’t know. 
Besides, there was no bed to sit 
on so I could take off my shoes, 
it being tucked into the wall be- 
hind a secret panel, no doubt. So 
I kept on my jeans and T-shirt, 
give a swipe to my hair, and 
scuffed my way down a bare 
shiny hall that would have made 
a dandy ski slide if it had been 
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tip-tilted about forty-five de- 
grees. 

I sniffed my way around try- 
ing to find the kitchen and at 
last I bumped into Pa in a little 
cubby-hole that Ma called the 
pantry. It looked more like an 
empty bookcase to me. 


Pa laughed a little nervously 
and then we both just stood 
there in the kitchen door and 
stared at Ma. I couldn’t believe 
my eyes! In our old kitchen Ma 
was always bustling around, 
lifting pots off the stove with 
her big apron and piling rich, 
steaming food onto platters and 
bowls. But here! 


She had on a pink ruffled 
dress (no apron, mind you) and 
her yellow hair was piled on top 
of her head like Lana Turner’s. 
She even had on lipstick! She 
was sitting serenely at a sort 
of bar that didn’t have a thing 
on it but a waffle iron and three 
empty plates. Now, I like waffles 
as well as anybody but since 
when did us Finkles start eating 
waffles for dinner? Luncheon, I 
mean. And instead of chairs 
there were high  red-topped 
stools. At the old house Pa’s 
chair had been one he could 
settle back in when he had 
eaten too much chicken pie and 
strawberry shortcake. 


a am waiting,” Ma said pa- 
tiently, patting her upsweep. “If 
you two will kindly be seated we 
shall proceed with the luncheon.” 

Imagine Ma getting off such 
highfalutin talk. Pa give me a 
look I couldn’t figure out. It was 
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something like the hungry look 
my dog gives me when Ma won’t 
let him up on my bed. And that’ 
reminds me. Where was my 
dog? 

“Ma,” I said, straddling one 
of the stools, “where’s Sport?” 

Pa kicked his stool aside and 
brought in a chair from the liv- 
ing room. He drew it up to the 
bar and all I could see was his 
eyes peeking over the edge. Ma 
flipped open the waffle iron and 
dropped a sickish looking waffle 
onto my plate. 

“Cocoa or limeade, Frederic?” 
she asked, her hand fluttering 
over a row of little spigots. 

Since when did us Finkles 
start drinking limeade, I’d like 
to know. 

“Milk,” 
Sport?” 

“Oh, dear,” Ma said, getting 
a little flustered, “there’s no 
spigot for milk, Frederic.” 

“TI don’t want no milk,” I said, 
shoving my plate aside. “I want 
my dog.” 

“Why—Sport’s in the very 
best of hands, dear,” Ma said. “I 
—let the Fowlers have him. . 
They’re the people who bought 
our old place, you know. Sport 
will feel much more at home 
there—dear.” Her voice trailed 
off to a whisper. 

I got up and my knees were 
trembling. Pa got up too and 
the way he looked at Ma give 
me a scared feeling inside of 
me. I had never known them to 
quarrel. 


“A dog wouldn’t be happy 


I said. ‘“Where’s 
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here, son,” Pa said, his eyes 
still on Ma. 

Ma stiffened and stared back 
at him and then she seemed to 
sort of slump. I could smell 
smoke and Ma flipped open the 
waffle iron. The waffle was 
burned to a cinder. Then Ma 
began to cry. I had never seen 
her cry that way before. She 
brushed past us and flopped her- 
self down on the big circular 
sofa. 

“We never—should have sold 
our old house,” she bawled, and 
the way she choked up and 
sniffled was something awful. 
“That real estate man—talked 
me into it. We never should 
have—signed that old deed.” 

Pa put his hand on her 
shoulder and tried to soothe her 
but it was no use. She carried 
on so I could hardly hear the 
phone ring. At last I located it 
behind a secret panel in the 
hall. 

“Pa,” I yelled, “it’s Mr. Shoaf, 
the real estate man.” 


Pa snatched the phone out of 
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my hands. He listened for 
awhile and then he got awfully 
excited. 

“Ma!” he yelled, slamming 
down the receiver till it almost 
busted. “The sale on our old 
house ain’t legal! Your signa. 
ture ain’t on the deed! You got 
to come down right away and 
sign it proper, Mr. Shoaf said!” 

Ma stopped crying and her 
mouth dropped open. Then she 
blew her nose, and the sun 
breaking out after a rainy spell 
was nothing compared to that 
smile breaking out on Ma’s face, 

“IT can’t figure it out,” Pa 
said. “I saw you sign that deed 
with my own eyes. You couldn't 
find your glasses—remember? 
So you signed it without ’em.” 

“IT know I did,” Ma said, get- 
ting back at him; “I signed it 
with that new-fangled pen you 
give me for Christmas. That 
ball-bearing one. It always was 
ornery about letting out the 
ink.” 


“Ball-point,” Pa said, snappy jsv 


like. “How many times I got 
tell you?” 


Childbirth Death Rate Dips Sharply 


The rate of death in childbirth decreased 24 per cent in 
1946, according to a U. S. Public Health Service report released 


recently. 


There were 1.6 maternal deaths for every 1,000 live 
births in 1946, as compared with 2.1 in 1945. 


Connecticut and Minnesota with 0.9 per cent had the lowest 
maternal death rates in 1946. Mississippi with 3.1 was highest. 
A total of 5,153 women died in this country in 1946 from 
causes related to pregnancy and childbirth. 
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How Sate Is 


Watch his toys 


ARE you sure your baby is 

playing with safe toys? 
0h, I know you’ve probably 
joked them all over to make 
sure there are no sharp corners 
and you’re certain there is no 
lead in the paint used on the 
painted toys. Perhaps you’ve 
even remembered not to let him 
have any stuffed animals with 
eyes that can be pulled off and 
swallowed—but all those pre- 
cautions were taken before the 
toys were given to him. If your 
baby is getting on toward the 
ripe old age of one year, it is 
time for a toy inspection. You'll 
save yourself a lot of worry and 
the bonus of safety for your 
“a simply cannot be measur- 


My “toy inspection” came 
after my one-year-old pulled 
apart one of his rattles and 
swallowed the flat metal disk 
which was inside it. Fortunately, 
his passed through his system 
normally and caused him no 
rouble. However, the awful 
inking feeling I felt when I 
iscovered what had happened 
ook many days to pass, and I 
letermined, belatedly, that noth- 
ng like that should ever happen 
hgain. I gathered all the baby’s 
eattered toys together in one 
pile and, by the time I finished 
forting them, the larger of the 
Wo piles was full of toys I con- 
idered a definite safety hazard. 
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Your Haby? 


Doris Ann Krupinski 


First, there were the little 
plastic baby rattles which, of 
course, had been considered safe 
playthings when new. Now that 
he was older and stronger, some 
of them were splitting at the 
seams because of the rough 
treatment to which they had 
been subjected. I discarded any 
on which there was even a slight 
break in the seam because these 
could break apart very easily the 
next time he decided to fling 
them to the floor from a stand- 
ing position. I kept only those 
on which the seam was barely 
discernable because then I was 
sure the two parts were safely 
joined. 

Next, there were the toys 
joined together by elastic or by 
a heavy cord. These usually 
consisted of bells, plastic disks, 
or wooden beads small enough 
to be swallowed if separated 
from the rest of the toy. I 
found it necessary to discard 
most of these, because, after sev- 
eral months of hard use, the 
fabric was frayed dangerously 
thin and could break at any mo- 
ment. 


Even a new set of plastic 
blocks had to be taken away 
from the baby because of sev- 
eral bad features we hadn’t no- 
ticed when they were given to 
him. These blocks had a little 
animal and two or three sharp 
edged pieces of plastic inside 
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each clear plastic block. Since 
the seam looked dangerous, and 
the animal and little rattles 
could be very harmful if swal- 
lowed, we reluctantly put these 
aside. However, he was allowed 
to keep a small set of hollow 
blocks with one rattle inside 
each block, because we couldn’t 
even find the seam on these. 

Two or three little rubber 
toys were thrown out because the 
“squeaker” had been pushed in- 
side and the empty hole grad- 
ually enlarged by poking. We 
were afraid that eventually the 
hole would get large enough for 
him to get the squeaker out and 
swallow it. If the hole was al- 
ready that large, we fished it 
out ourselves and let him keep 
the toy. All his solid rubber toys 
were given the okay too. 

One or two of his stuffed toys 
had to be thrown out because 
they had developed small holes 
from which the stuffing could 
leak. I have no idea how much 
of this the baby had already 
managed to eat before I began 
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my inspection. As long as the 
other stuffed toys had no eyes 
that could be pulled off, he was 
allowed to keep them. 

At first I thought that with 
more than half of his toys gone 
he would be restless and run out 
of things to play with, but I was 
in for a big surprise. He started 
to rediscover some of his toys 
which had been buried on the 
bottom of his toy box and, since 
a lot of these had been favor- 
ites, he was more contented than 
ever. He still had his big rubber 
ball, two plastic measuring cups, 
a set of measuring spoons, a 
clothespin, his plastic blocks, 
some solid rubber toys and one 
or two safe toys from each of 
the other categories I have men- 
tioned. 

Since that time, I have hada 
very contented baby, and my 
own worries are lessened con- 
siderably now that I know he is 
safe. And you may be sure that 
a monthly toy inspection is now 
a standard feature in ou 
home! 


Howard Dietz’s latest story concerns an inter-denomina- 
tional convention in a big hall in Chicago. In the course of the 
opening session, a Baptist lady in one of the front rows got up 
and called, “Is there a Christian Scientist in the audience?” A 
cheerful young woman in the rear of the hall answered, “Yes, 
I am a Christian Scientist.” “That’s fine! I wonder if you'd 
mind changing places with me,” said the Baptist hopefully. 
“I seem to be in a terrible draught!”. . —Saturday Review of 


Literature, 


You can’t expect a racketeer to be respectable so long as 
he does business with the kind of people who would do business 


with a racketeer.—St. Cloud Advocate. 
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Another hobby 
that pays off 


DPEF in everybody’s heart is 
a yearning for nature—and 
you can not only help people 
satisfy that longing, but jingle 
your pockets in the doing. The 
answer is dish gardens. They 
are as welcome on the farm as 
in an apartment; as delightful 
ina small town, as in a dark and 
narrow city street. 

Dish gardening doesn’t mean 
popping a few bulbs in a bowl, 
and setting it in the window. 
You create a scene in a dish, 
landscaping it with live plants. 
Perhaps it will be a rural scene, 
complete with livestock. Or a 
Chinese garden with a pagoda. 
Or a hunter’s paradise beside a 
lake. It’s easier than you think, 
and a profitable hobby for men 
and women alike. 

Whatever the scene, plan to 
add a lake, a pond, or a brook, 
because the secret of dish gar- 
dening lies in these camaflouged 
water reservoirs. 


There are myriads of bowls to 
choose from. Gift shops usually 
have a wide choice of sizes and 
shapes. Perhaps you have a love- 
ly antique in the attic—or you 
may find one at the bazaar from 
someone else’s attic. There may 
be one to suit your needs on the 
Pottery counter at the five and 
dime, Even a milk crock with a 
coat of black enamel and a decal, 
can be pretty. But in general, 


There's Money In ish Gardens 


M, J. Knisely 


the oblong bowls create more 
expansive effects. 

You will need to collect such 
supplies as cement, coarse sand, 
a few small rocks, a bottle of 
liquid cement, toothpicks, and 
kitchen matches. We'll talk 
about the seeds and plants 
later. 

The first step is to make that 
water reservoir. Mix three parts 
sand to two parts cement, and 
add only enough water to make 
a thick paste. The reservoir 
must extend from the bottom of 
the dish to a level with the top 
of the bowl, and you mould it in 
with your fingers to make a hol- 
low receptacle. If you like, make 
forms from cardboard to pour 
cement into. It holds a thinner 
mix, and makes a neat job. 

Depending on the scene, you 
may like to press in a few color- 
ed rocks from the fishbowl, 
around the top edge. 

When the cement is thorough- 
ly dry, put dirt around it, and 
you’re ready to create your 
scene. 


Let’s make this one rustic. 
The log cabin comes out of your 
match box. Ignited matches 
with the black scraped off, make 
admirable logs. 

Stick four of them upright at 
the corners of the proposed 
cabin site, and glue the siding 
on with liquid cement. Form 
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the gables with match sticks, 
and bend a bit of ordinary 
screen wire to make the roof. 
Impregnated with oil paint, it 
will resemble shingles. 

Run over the logs with brown 
water colors—several coatings— 
and your cabin has that rustic 
look. Then paint on windows and 
door. 

You'll want a fence—-which 
comes out of the toothpick or 
the match box. Stick the posts 
in the ground, and glue on the 
cross pieces. 

For a white clapboard cottage, 
use toothpicks and enamel, and 
the picket fence is enameled 
toothpicks. 

An old fashioned well comes 
out of the cement pot, and can 
be plastered with coarse sand or 
gravel before it is thoroughly 
dry. Stick match-posts into the 
wet cement to support the 
screen-wire-shingle roof. 

A handful of small gravel will 
pave the roads and lanes. The 
rustic bridge over the waterway 
is built with logs from the match 
box, and liquid cement. 

Cows and horses, a small boy 
with a fish pole—these extras 
come from the five and dime or 
the gift shop. If you’re adept, 
marvelous things can be done 
with a hairpin and moulding 
clay. Just remember the bare- 
foot boy can’t tower over his 
house, and keep the figures in 
proportion. 

Add whatever you like in the 
way of a barn, screen wire 
chicken pen, or outdoor donicker. 

Now come your plantings, and 


you’ll want to make a visit to the 
florist. There are small cactus. 
like plants that resemble trees— 
sometimes to be found at the 
five and dime. Evergreen seed. 
lings stay small for a long time, 
As a last resort, you can use the 
small imitation Christmas trees, 
but live plants add much to your 
effects. 

A trip to the woods may yield 
interesting plants, and often 
green moss for the lake or 
brook. 

Asparagus seeds will sprout 
into feathery shade trees. Car- 
rot seed makes a low hedge. 
Onion seed becomes clumps of 
yuccas, with artificial stamens 
pinch-hitting for flowers. Of 
course when these plants grow 
too large, they have to be pulled. 

When everything else is in 
place, scatter blue grass seed 
for the lawn, and fill up the lake 
with water. No other watering 
is necessary. Incidentally, you 
mow your lawn with the scis 
sors. 

You might build a church 


yard, with a little stone chureh 
made of gravel and cement. 
Stained glass windows are bits 
of broken, colored glass. 
golden cross atop, comes from 
the match and paint boxes. Smal 
celluloid swans could swim ¢ 
the nearby pond, and small dog 
might frolic on the wide 
peaceful lawn, edged with 
carrot hedge. 
You might like a medic 
castle in a round bowl, built 0 
a high, rocky hill, and surround 
ed by a moat crossed by narro 
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bridges. The surrounding land 
could be a profuse asparagus 
forest, or a blue grass pasture 
for celluloid cattle. 

The oriental scenes are charm- 
ing. To make the typical quarter 
circle foot bridges, hump a piece 
of thin metal or cardboard 
against the hardened concrete of 
your lake. Then pave it with 
cement. Scraggy seedling pines 
go well with an oriental scene. 
If you’re fortunate enough to be 
near an oriental gift shop, you 
will find an abundance of ma- 
terial to whet your creative 
appetite. 


please make me one.” And you'll 
be off to a good start commer- 
cially. 

For that “something different 
for Christmas gifts,” dish gar- 
dens answer the problem ad- 
mirably. Begin making them in 
the fall, and almost any gift 
shop will be your welcome cus- 
tomer as the holidays approach. 

But dish gardens are not ne- 
cessarily seasonal. Even when 
the summer yard bristles with 
color and fragrance, there’s joy 
in that small scene in a dish on 
the living room table. 

Make your profitable hobby a 


Whatever the scene, your little different from the average, 
neighbors will exclaim, “Oh, with dish gardens. 


My hid Said 


The day I came home from the hospital with triplet boys 


our five-year-old Tommy watched in thoughtful silence. 


Sev- 


eral hours later he came to me and said, “Mother, did you 


have to bring them all home?” 


P.S. We had eight other children, 


—Mrs. E. Gausman 
409 Oak St. 
Ridgeway, Penna. 


The Family Digest will pay, each month, $10 for the best 
Kid Story. Keep it under 100 words. We cannot undertake to 


return manuscripts. 


Send your contribution to My Kid Said 


Editor, Family Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 


The farmer, back from the county fair with a new horse, 
found the animal refused to eat or drink. The farmer’s eyes 
gleamed hopefully. “By Golly, I’ve got a real bargain if he’s a 


good worker,” he exclaimed. 


Rich Uncle: “Sorry you don’t like your birthday gift, but I 

did ask you if you preferred large or small checks, I believe.” 
Nephew: “Yes, but I didn’t know you were talking about 


neckties.” 
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John A. O’Brien 


Achieving A Catholic Marriage 


“HERE are plenty of fine Catholic men. There are 
plenty of fine Catholic girls. If these twain do not 

meet, some responsibility for the situation may rest upon 
society in general and the Church and her priests in par- 
ticular, but the major responsibility rests upon the men 
and girls themselves.—Monsignor John M. Cooper, Religion 


Outlines for Colleges, IV. 


YouTH has told its story with 
a directness, an earnest- 
ness and a human appeal which 
will leave no reader unmoved. 
These letters (published in three 
preceding issues) mirror the con- 
tents of hundreds written by 
youth on this subject. They 
show clearly that they need help 
not in the form of words but of 
action ... and need it badly. 


Surveying the legions of let- 
ters which were published stead- 
ily in The Queen’s Work for 
three years, Father Henry S. 
Spalding, S.J., the editor, ob- 
serves: “The readers will no- 
tice in these letters the constant- 
ly recurring theme of lack of 
association between Catholic 
young men and women owing to 
the want of opportunity for 
meeting. This is a most fruitful 
cause of mixed marriages and 
raises a problem that should en- 
gage the serious attention of our 
Catholic people and particular- 
ly of the pastors of souls.” 

Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J., 
states that the reasons why so 
many of our Catholic young 
men and women do not marry 


are to be found in 1. the men 
themselves, 2. the training of 
our girls, 3. the parents who 
fail to encourage their daugh- 
ters and their sons to a normal 
interest in marriage and a nor- 
mal social relationship, 4. our 
schools that tend, not only to 
segregate boys from girls, but 
to regard with suspicious eye the 
natural boy-and-girl interest, 
and 5. our parishes that are not 
inclined to foster a wholesome 
social life among the young 
people.””! 

While courtship and marriage 
are often subjects of levity, the 
problem laid bare in these letters 
is no laughing matter. It is one 
of the most serious and impor- 
tant problems facing the Church 
in America. The welfare of the 
Church is dependent upon 4 
wholesome Catholic family life. 
But the Catholic family comes 
into being only through Catholic 
marriage. Hence all who love 
the Church and wish to see her 
vigorous and strong will not fail 
to do their part in promoting 


1 Questions About Marriage, The Queen's 
Work, pp. 37-38. 
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Catholic acquaintance and thus 
enable young people to achieve 
the Church’s ideal of a Catholic 
marriage. 


A heavy obligation rests upon 
pastors of souls to provide our 
young people with opportunities 
to meet one another socially. 
This means ordinarily that par- 
ish organizations should be 
formed and kept active and vig- 
orous. A pastor cannot with a 
good conscience be indifferent as 
to whether the social life of his 
parish is moribund, in its last 
gasp, or healthy and _ strong. 
Since it is the normal means of 
promoting Catholic acquaintance, 
it has a direct bearing upon the 
possibility or virtual impossibil- 
ity of achieving Catholic mar- 
riage. 


God will bless with abundant 
spiritual fruits the parish which 
concerns itself with the social 
welfare and happiness of its 
youth. In parish organizations 
provisions should be made to 
bring together young people of 
post-high school age, as these 
are the young men and women 
who are most commonly over- 
looked. They are the ones who 
need help most of all, for they 


are all facing the choice of a 
mate and should be provided 
with ample Catholic acquaint- 
ances from which to make a wise 
and judicious selection. 

The need of fostering a vigor- 
ous social life in our parishes is 
all the more necessary because 
in so many of our Catholic high 
schools and colleges our boys and 
girls are segregated and thus 
are lacking the abundant oppor- 
tunities of acquaintance inherent 
in the co-educational system. Re- 
cent investigations as to where 
married people first met their 
partners show that the school 
out-ranked all other places. Dr. 
Paul Popenoe made a study of 
9,081 marriages in various parts 
of the United States. The results 
show that “for educated people, 
the educational system itself is 
now the principal matrimonial 
agency. More partners met by 
going to school together than by 
any other way. Introduction by 
friends in the ordinary course of 
social life is second in impor- 
tance; third place is occupied by 
meetings in the course of busi- 

The results of his investiga- 
tion are summarized in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Place of First Meeting of Educated Married Couples 


Place Number Per Cent 
Educational system 2297 25.3 
Homes of friends 1656 18.2 
Business contacts 1143 12.9 
Church and church social organizations ........ 927 10.2 
Propinquity 867 9.5 
Private recreation 747 8.2 


1 Modern Marriage, Macmillan Co., New York, 1940, p: 42. 
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638 7.0 
weerention 345 3.7 
Miscellaneous ................. 251 2.7 
Pick-ups 210 2.3 

9081 100.0 


Dr. Popenoe reports that mar- 
riages contracted between two 
persons who went to school to- 
gether rank very high in sta- 
bility, success and happiness. 
“The man who marries a co-ed, 
with whom he has gone to school 
er college, has a great advan- 
tage. He has seen the Fair One 
under all sorts of conditions. He 
knows how she looks and acts 
at the Prom; he knows how she 
looks and acts at eight o’clock 
class on the morning after the 
Prom. He has had a chance to 
study her disposition when she 
is working as well as when she 
is playing. Since such people 
are likely to have a good deal in 
common as well, it is not sur- 
prising that such marriages 
turn out favorably.” 


His conclusion is supported by 
an investigation conducted by 
Rita S. Hall and published un- 
der the title, Marriages Made in 
College.! This particular study 
shows that only one marriage in 
every 75 contracted by young 
men and women attending the 
same college ended in the divorce 
court in a period when one mar- 
riage in every five or six for the 
United States as a whole was 
ending in divorce. 

These findings emphasize the 
necessity of using parish or- 


1 Good Housekeeping, April, 1932. 


ganizations to bring our boys 
and girls of high school age and 
of college age together frequent- 
ly to counteract the social handi- 
cap they are otherwise likely to 
suffer from segregation in 
school. The conclusions of these 
impartial scientific studies give 
added weight to the plea sound- 
ed in virtually all the letters of 
the young people for greater op- 
portunities to meet congenial 
Catholics of the opposite sex. 


That plea is well expressed in 
the following letter documented 
with facts, carefully analyzed 
and _ intelligently interpreted: 
“The problem of finding a con- 
genial Catholic mate, which you 
discussed in a recent magazine 
article, is a problem to which 
many of us have given much 
thought. I myself am married 
to a non-Catholic and often wish 
it were otherwise. But for the 
unmarried women it is not too 
late for them to locate a Catholic. 
mate. 


“T believe a lot of this goes 
back to our Catholic high schools. 
That is where the problem be- 
gins for we all know that habits 
formed in our early years carry 
through into later life. From 
my own experience, and I only 
graduated from high school in 
1938, I know that such is the 
case. While we were in high 
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school, we were forbidden to 
date—not in so many words, but 
any couple caught ‘going to- 
gether’ were both expelled from 
school. And there were no joint 
social activities. As a result we 
turned to the non-Catholics. We 
attended the dances, games and 
parties at the public school in- 
stead. 


“It is significant to note that 
from a class of 28, 14 boys and 
14 girls, the record stands as 
follows: 


Girls 
1—Nun 
1—Unmarried 
2—Married Catholics 
10—Married Non-Catholics 


Boys 
4—Unmarried 
8—Married Catholics 
7—Married Non-Catholics 


“Seventeen mixed marriages 
and only five Catholic marriages! 
That isn’t a very good record for 
a class from a Catholic school, is 
it? 

“IT am glad to note though 
that at the present. time, this 
same school has weekly dances 
for the high school students and 
other activities to encourage 
them to mix with Catholics. This 
is the first step to promote Cath- 
olic marriages. 

“Now I think it is time that 
another step be taken to keep 
them close to the Church after 
graduation. Why can’t some- 
thing be done for them? 


“We have our Alumni organi- 
zations which, if ours is any in- 


dication, are more than lax. We 
have two events a year, the June 
banquet for graduates, and the 
annual breakfast in the fall. 
These two events have good 
turn-outs, but otherwise nothing 
is done. 


“After a few years out of 
school the majority, who have 
not already married, lose inter- 
est in promoting dances, etc. But 
I do not see why it wouldn’t be 
a good idea to establish club 
rooms, where the young people 
and the older ones could drop in 
and play cards, visit or just 
read. The fact is that Catholic 
men and women gathered in this 
common club room would help to 
promote Catholic friendships and 
marriages. I think even married 
couples should be encouraged to 
drop in and lend a good influ- 
ence ...I hope that by the time 
my children are grown some- 
thing of this sort will have come 
into existence.” 


A heavy obligation rests like- 
wise upon our laity to cooper- 
ate with their pastors in pro- 
moting a healthy Catholic social 
life in their parishes. This is 
the field where Catholic lay ac- 
tion is especially needed. Fath- 
ers and mothers can recall how 
they stood in need of help to 
enable them to make proper ac- 
quaintances and _ friendships 
among those of their own faith. 
They must interest themselves 
to the extent of seeing that their 
offspring have ample opportuni- 
ties to mingle with wholesome 
Catholic friends. 
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They are not morally justified 
in washing their hands and say- 
ing, “That’s their business.” It’s 
the business of the young and 
it’s the business likewise of the 
parents. It’s a joint enterprise 
from which no member of the 
firm can walk out without being 
guilty of treason to the others. 


With their greater experience, 
parents should see in a tactful 
manner that splendid and con- 
genial young friends are brought 
into their homes. They are the 
logical centers for the social life 
of their children. Young people 
can have a world of good, clean 
fun in their own homes. 
Through such frequent and 
friendly contact with the asso- 
ciates of their children, parents 
would be in a position to assist 
them in making wise choices. 


Wholesome Catholic marriage 
would be the rule instead of the 
exception. Divorce would van- 
ish. The home would throb with 
new life and happiness. The 
family life would mirror the 
teachings of Christ and His 
Church. Here is the focal point 
at which to begin the crusade 
for the King of the Home and 
the Ruler of Society. 


Young married people can 
lend a helping hand to youth, 
standing in tip-toed expectancy 
and looking wistfully for con- 
genial Catholic friends. They 
can invite young Catholic men 
and women of similar tastes and 
culture to their homes and have 
them get acquainted under 
friendly and auspicious circum- 


stances. Since young women par- 
ticularly are unable to do much 
in meeting the companions they 
might like, a young married wo- 
man could ascertain from her 
girl friends whom they would 
like to meet and arrange accord- 
ingly. 


Let us address a kind and 
friendly word to such recent 
brides: “Better than anyone 
else, you know how peculiarly 
helpless girls are in the matter 
of meeting the boys they like 
and admire. Why not ask Mary 
to confide in you and tell you 
frankly the name of a young 
man who seems to have a con- 
genial character and disposition. 
Why not then have your husband 
invite him in for a smoke or a 
game of bridge and have Mary 
drop in... accidentally of 
course ... that same evening? 
How happy you will be to think 
that you have brought happiness 
to two young people. It took but 
little of your time and effort. 
But it may have been the means 
of bringing a whole world of 
happiness to others. They will 
never forget your thoughtful 
kindness. Neither will God. 


“If you do this each month or 
two, you will go a long way to- 
ward easing the ache in the 
heart of many a lonely girl and 
boy. You will lessen the cries 
you heard in the letters of youth 
you have just read. You will 
help us all to play fair with 
them. Your ounce of action will 
be worth more than a ton of ser- 
mons on mixed marriages. You 


will be doing the work of God 
and He will bless you and your 
family every day of your lives.” 


If every married couple would 
follow suit, the problem of Cath- 
olic acquaintance and marriage 
would be solved overnight. We 
hope that every reader of these 
lines will be concerned not mere- 
ly with his own happiness but 
with the happiness of others. We 
only begin to be real Christians 
when we take seriously Christ’s 
law of all-embracing love. If we 
really love our neighbors, as 
Christ commanded us to do, we 
can’t be inconsiderate of their 
yearning for a home and chil- 
dren of their own. 


Young men can likewise ren- 
der a conspicuous service by 
realizing the social sensitivity 
of girls and seeing that at par- 
ties and dances they are treated 
considerately and courteously 
and have a good time. The mark 
of a young man’s social matur- 
ity and character is the conside- 
ration he shows for the feelings 
of others, especially of young 
women. A real gentleman will 
never allow a Catholic girl, at- 
tending a parish or a K. of C. 
dance, to remain seated by the 
wall all evening and to go home 
without a single dance. He will 
not only request the pleasure of 
a dance himself but he will also 
bring other young men over to 
meet her and to request a sim- 
ilar favor. 


Primitive and barbarous in- 
deed is the attitude of the young 
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man who focuses his attention 
at a parish dance upon one or 
two cosmetically attractive girls, 
joins the other boys in making 
a big play for them, and turns a 
cold shoulder to the many other 
fine girls who are thus compell- 
ed to play the role of wall-flow- 
ers. Many of them have splendid 
personalities, excellent charac- 
ters and are endowed with great 
qualities of mind and _ heart. 
They are most worthy of culti- 
vation. They would make lovely 
wives and devoted mothers. All 
too often they are the victims of 
the inconsiderate and selfish con- 
duct of young men who prob- 
ably do not realize what unhap- 
piness their neglect has brought 
to such young women. 


How edifying and wholesome 
it is to see a young man go out 
of his way to show a little cour- 
tesy to a girl, to make her feel 
at home at a party, to dance 
with her if she has been neglect- 
ed, and to bring others over to 
meet her. That is practical 
Christianity. Such _ gracious 
thoughtfulness transforms an 
evening which otherwise would 
be a nightmare of social embar- 
rassment into an evening of 
genuine happiness and a shrine 
of fragrant and lovely memories. 
It makes her radiate joy to oth- 
ers. Instead of allowing neglect 
to sear her with psychic scars 
in the form of inferiority and 
timidity complexes, his consider- 
ateness buoys her up, builds up 
her self-confidence, and gives 
her the little pat on the back 
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which everyone occasionally 
needs. 

We ask all the young men who 
read these lines to scrutinize 
their conduct in the light of 
what has just been said. We say 
to them: You hold in the palm 
of your hands the happiness of 
others who are unable to take 
the initiative. Use your mascu- 
line prerogative to bring joy to 
every girl present. Use a little 
imagination and put yourself in 
the place of a girl. How would 
you feel if you were passed up, 
neglected, and allowed to lan- 
guish all evening in solitary 
splendor? 

Say to yourself: I'll do my 
best to see that all have a good 
time. I’ll help them to mix. Ill 
be on the look-out for any girl 
that seems neglected. I'll see 
that she gets a break .. . and 
dances with many of the boys. 
T’ll enlist other boys in render- 
ing the same service. We'll let 
it be known that every girl who 
comes to our social will have a 
pleasant evening and will make 
many fine acquaintances. We'll 
show that we have a corporate 
social consciousness, an aware- 
ness of the feelings of others, 
and we’ll respect their feelings 
and minister to their yearnings 
and hungers. 

How quickly we would solve 
the problem of Catholic ac- 
quaintance and marriage if our 
young men would display this 
attitude. How many heartaches 
would be eased, how much lone- 
liness would be dispelled, how 
much happiness would be 


brought to young women and 
flow back in redoubled torrents 
to young men if the latter would 
but apply Christ’s law of all- 
embracing love and kindliness in 
the field of social relations. We 
must strive in our homes, in our 
churches, and in our schools to 
inculcate such an attitude of 
consideration and_ kindliness 
into our boys and girls. We 
must start in earliest childhood 
and stress it through adoles- 
cence. We must make it their 
second nature. 

At the dedication of the Queen 
Mary, King Edward VI, point- 
ing proudly to the great ocean 
liner, observed: “A nation that 
can build a ship like this can 
lift the coal miners from their 
wretched huts and provide them 
with decent homes.” Similarly 
can we say: The Church which 
has faced a thousand foes and 
conquered all, which has faced 
adversaries on every battlefield 
of the mind and has _ never 
known retreat, can solve the 
problem of Catholic acquaint- 
ance, friendship, and marriage. 

While seeking to enlist the co- 


operation of pastors, parents and 


friends, we must insist that the 
primary responsibility for the 
selection of one’s friends rests 
with the individual. Monsignor 
J. M. Cooper sums up the mes- 
sage of this chapter when he 
says: “Circumstances beyond 
control sometimes largely deter- 
mine one’s circle of associates, 
but rarely do so entirely. De- 
liberate choice is in most cases 
the real determinant. To say that 


[| 


one cannot find suitable Catholic 
associates is in most cases an 
unconscious admission either of 
a superiority complex, of a sense 
of inferiority, or of a lack of re- 
sourcefulness. There are plenty 
of fine Catholic men. There are 
plenty of fine Catholic girls. If 
these twain do not meet, some 
responsibility for the situation 
may rest upon society in general 
and the Church and her priests 
in particular, but the major re- 
sponsibility rests upon the men 
and girls themselves. We all feel 
that both society in general and 
the Church in particular could 
often do more than is being 
done, but neither can, without 
incurring the charge of not 
minding its own business, turn 
itself into a matrimonial bureau. 
Choosing one’s life-mate is a 
strictly personal job. No one else 
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can undertake it. Choosing one’s 
eligible associates of the other 
sex is equally a personal con- 
cern.”! 


Priests and people, Church 
and school, Sodality of Mary and 
Holy Name Society, young and 
old, and all working hand in 
hand will solve the vexing prob- 
lem of sociability among our 
youth. We shall provide abun- 
dant acquaintance and friend- 
ship, so that every Catholic 
young man and woman will be 
able to choose a congenial part- 
ner for the age-old but ever new 
adventure of marriage. Hand in 
hand, our youth will walk the 
roads of high romance and find 
life’s meaning in each other’s 
eyes. 


1 Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course 
IV, p. 85. 


Teen-Age Marriage? 

The Western Catholic Edition of Our Sunday Visitor for 
Springfield, Illinois, with surprising warmth defends early mar- 
riages. The editor thinks it is a mistake for so many to defer 
marriage until maturer years—largely for greater security that 
money can give them. “We question that it is best to wait for 
an assured financial condition before marriage. A real struggle 
would be a good thing for many modern couples. It would make 
them more level-headed, less frivolous and pleasure crazy.” 

Here the editor states no more than his own studied opinion. 
The Catholic Church has no set mind in the debate, except that 
it does not put complete confidence in the decision of couples 
under twenty-one to marry; for then the Church requires par- 
ental consent or—that lacking—permission from the bishop.— 


Information, 


America should be ashamed of itself. The English language 
will never recover its purity so long as applesauce and baloney 


mean the same thing.—Concordia Kansan. 
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Marie Wood 


AMONG other things the war 

and its aftermath have 
proved that babies are practic- 
ally indestructible. Like their 
resourceful, self-reliant parents, 
they have been around, and they 
themselves have shown us the 
fallacy of the idea that scientif- 
ic technique is the most import- 
ant factor in rearing healthy 
children. 

They’ve been born in railroad 
stations, in trailer homes, in 
taxicabs; and because of the 
housing shortage, they are 
sleeping night after night in 
cars, in damp garages, on park 
benches, and in rooms with a 
half-dozen or adults. 
They’ve been shuttled back and 
forth across the continents and 
across the oceans. 

Take six-months-old Johnny, 
for instance, whose mother, 
Trudy Clark, lives in Trenton, 
New Jersey. Johnny was born 
at his grandparents’ home in 
Trenton while his Daddy was 
in the Orient. But Daddy is 
back now and for business reas- 
ons must remain on the West 
Coast; and this so-near-and-yet- 
so-far situation is more than he 
can bear. He wires Mamma to 
bring that bundle of delight 
who looks so much like him— 
and quick! 

Trudy, without a moment’s 
hesitation, would pack and leave 
town immediately upon receipt 


Uur Iron hids 


They can take it! 


of the telegram. But she finds 
that first the opposition must be 
taken care of. Her mother, you 
know, when Father and Junior 
went on that camping trip to 
Sugar Lake twenty years ago, 
kept six-months-old Trudy at 
home under a pink netting in a 
quiet room. Daily, Mother tip- 
toed her way about the house 
while Baby slept. Mother de- 
clares now with typical convic- 
tion that the change of climate, 
upset schedules, and the ex- 
citement would definitely end 
with Trudy’s contribution to 
the infant mortality rate of our 
country. 


But Trudy pulls an ace from 
her sleeve. She jubilantly an- 
nounces that according to re- 
cent statistics, among Ameri- 
ca’s bumper crop of babies, the 
mortality rate since the war is 
lower than it has been in years. 

With that hurdle promptly 
and efficiently cleared, she buys 
another pair of rubber pants, a 
bottle-warmer and a _ blue-lined 
basket with handles. She buys a 
foam-grey dress for travel and 
a hat which rests precariously 
over one eye; and with a song in 
her heart and John Clark’s min- 
iature in the basket, she is off 
to the Coast. 

Once aboard the hot, crowded 
coach, Baby, who has missed 
his morning’s nap, howls indig- 
nantly for the first hour. In 


self-defense, nearby passengers 
take turns at jingling keys and 
coins with appropriate clucks 
and coos. A homesick young 
man across the way unembar- 
rassedly walks the aisle with 
him. Baby finally decides he 
has won this round and settles 
down to think up the next one, 


When Johnny opens his big 
blue eyes and his little pink 
mouth again, Mamma attempts 
to acquaint the porter with the 
mysteries of a _ bottle-warmer; 
but he smiles a wide and tooth- 
some smile and tells her he al- 
ready knows all the angles. 
Soon, Baby has his warm form- 
ula and for a short time there- 
after he casts benign smiles up- 
on all the gymnasts who had 
previously entertained him. He 
coos delightedly through the 
window at passing telephone 
poles and bounces exaggeratedly 
with the motion of the coach. 
And Mamma is so happy that at 
last Baby is co-operative. 


Mamma relaxes and becomes 
acquainted with Grandma in the 
seat ahead, who has raised sev- 
en without the aid of a bottle- 
warmer, and the nice, middle- 
aged man across the aisle, who, 
she learns, is a bachelor and a 
student of psychology. She list- 
ens respectfully as he propounds 
his theory that only those wo- 
men who have studied this sub- 
ject are ever really successful 
mothers. 


She looks sadly at her off- 
spring who suddenly has _ be- 
come quite still. He is gazing 
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with an expression akin to re- 
proach at the man across the 
aisle. A greenish-white pallor 
spreads across his usually pink 
face, and Mamma, frightened, 
pulls him close to her. On the 
way to her bosom an argument 
which had been ensuing be- 
tween Baby’s gastric juices and 
his formula is settled, with the 
former winning by a slight mar- 
gin. 


Grandma calms Mamma by 
saying it is only an upset stom- 
ach. The nice man (not having 
read about this angle in the 
book, but still wanting to be 
helpful) says, nodding his head 
sagely, “Yes, all children get it.” 
Some one calls a porter. 


While Grandma _ gingerly 
holds burping Baby, the porter 
arrives, takes in the situation 
with a practical glance, and 
mumbling something  unintell- 
igible into his collar, retires for 
the necessary equipment to 
clean up a situation. 


However, from there on, as 
the journey progresses, Baby 
recovers his bounce. In fact, he 
is all over the place, being pass- 
ed from one passenger to an- 
other from whom he accepts 
various tidbits which he digests 
beautifully. His smile expands 
along with his girth. 

He likes his basket bed. The 
blue lining seems to fascinate 
him into wakefulness; and after 
sleeping all of his six months at 
regular hours in his little bed at 
home, he now decides that he 
likes best to sleep on (1) Mam- 
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ma’s shoulder; (2) Mamma’s 
lap; (3) someone else’s should- 
_ er; (4) the bigger half of their 
seat; or, just any place... 
except in the basket. 


They don’t. The conductor, 
who has been warned of the im- 
pending disaster, takes decis- 
ive measures. At the first con- 
venient stop, he wires ahead to 
the Traveler’s Aid at Gary, In- 
diana: “Diaper situation on 
Train Number 36 pulling in at 
6:05 bad. Help!” Having been 
trained for just such emergen- 
cies, a representative meets the 
6:05 with several packages of 
diapers for the baby whose 
Mamma didn’t bring enough a- 
Jong. 


At Chicago, Mamma has a 
two-hour wait for another train 
headed west. She weaves her 
unsteady way to the nursery in 
the station, where a smiling 
lady in a uniform relieves her 
of the bright-eyed bundle. She 
ponders whether to lie down and 
sleep during this two-hour va- 
cation or to go out and look upa 
steak. The idea of a steak sud- 
denly becomes enchanting; but 
prior to leaving Mamma looks in 
on Baby. Oblivious to the com- 
motion outside the nursery 
walls, and with one dimpled 
hand clutching his ear, he is 
fast asleep in an unfamiliar bed. 


Soon, Mamma and Johnny, 
refreshed and fortified with one 
steak and a two-hour sleep re- 
spectively, are again zooming 
over stee) rails for the wide op- 


en spaces. Baby still blooms. He 
gurgles, kicks and coos his way 
through the Southwestern states. 
With or without pants, he 
thinks it is a beautiful world 
and he loves every minute of his 
exciting existence. 


Mamma’s’ bloom, however, 
fades a little with each day. Be- 
tween lack of food which she 
doesn’t much crave, and worry 
about the diaper situation, she 
becomes more wan and listless. 
Will the diapers hold out until 
Chicago? 


Inexorably, time and_ the 
streamliner get Mamma and 
Johnny over the _ twenty-five 
hundred miles of steel rails, and 
three days later, they arrive in 
Los Angeles. There, with a 
newly-learned technique, Mam- 
ma propels herself and Baby 
through the seething mass of 
people to collide with a familiar 
figure who has been gyrating 
the same way from the opposite 
direction. The familiar figure 
stops; yells “Trudy!” 

Baby screams in fright. Un- 
abashed, Papa John takes red- 
faced Baby into his arms, and 
chucking him under the chin with 
an awkward forefinger says 
reverently: “Gosh, he’s beau- 
tiful!” He gazes steadily into 
the big blue eyes with the hope 
of being recognized for what he 
is—the father. Then he ejacu- 
lates to Trudy and the world in 
general, “And, say ... he looks 
healthy, too!” 


Mamma retrieves from the 
floor the wisp of hat which the 


saleslady in Trenton had en- 


dazzle Daddy into a delirium of 
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joy, plops it onto the back of practically indestructible!” 


Hecipe To Wreck A Home 


Take a happily married couple, with everything in the world 
to live for, and to one of the parties (usually the husband) add 
an unlimited amount of liquor, stir constantly, addding more and 
more liquor. To this add 7 jiggers of pride, 2 jiggers of selfish- 
ness, 34% jiggers of the “New Freedom” or “Leave Me Alone” 
attitude. Sprinkle heavily with weakness, add a drop of re- 
sentment. Drain off all self-respect, garner with a sprig of 
defeatism—and serve. Results are guaranteed; it will wreck 
even the snuggest of homes. The important thing is liquor, of 
course, there must be plenty of it, for best results. 


If this recipe is not enough we may here list 10 good reasons 
for getting drunk: (1) It makes any home happier. (2) It 
doesn’t take very much money. (3) Wives admire drunken hus- 
bands. (4) It isn’t unfair to the children. (5) It sets good ex- 
ample, increases respect. (6) It doesn’t release inhibitions nor 
cause one to go too far. (7) It is the natural, desirable type of 
life; sobriety is unnatural. (8) It improves one’s appearance; 
people love to meet and listen to the thoroughgoing drunk. 
(9) It isn’t a habit, as most rigorists and stuffed-shirts contend. 
(10) And, oh by the way, it isn’t a mortal sin anymore. So get 
the drink habit. Order yourself one of those “Boiled Owl’ ap- 
pearances. You'll be the rage of the (Think They’re) Smart Set. 
All of which is wrong, of course, but so i$ drinking to excess. 


Shall we talk turkey? Liquor is a luxury: for use, not abuse. 
When you discover it may become a threat to your leading a good 
life, have the courage to do something about it. There is nothing 
amusing about drunkenness, even though some drunks may 
amuse. It is no state for the highest of God’s creatures—think- 
ing man, with an immortal soul—to be found in. Yet its easy 
to get into, hard to get out of. We must ever be on guard. Keep 
to the limit, or liquor—like murder—will out.—C. V. Leach. 


The Williams and the Fullers 

Were out for real-estate. 

The Williams got eight rooms for two, 
The Fullers two for eight. 


—Integrity. 


her head, pulls her wobbling 
thusiastically declared would’ knees together again, and says, 


“Sure he’s healthy! Babies are 
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Busy Hoys Are bood Hays 


Eleanor M. Marshall 


E Boys Club Metropolitan 

Police is the organization 
which is turning the boys of 
Washington, D. C., into good 
citizens by providing them with 
work and play they enjoy. Be- 
fore these clubs were establish- 
ed, so many children were being 
arrested for real offenses no 
conscientious policeman could 
overlook, that every intelligent 
person was worrying about it. 
It looked as if boys had decided 
that the thing to become was a 
lawbreaker, not a good citizen, 


Arrests kept mounting until 
they averaged nearly one a day, 
all of which were being made 
among boys too young to be in 
such serious trouble with the 
authorities, 


When things were blackest, 
the Superintendent of Metro- 
politan Police of the District of 
Columbia, Major Ernest W. 
Brown, solved the problem in a 
way that can be copied in any 
other city. 


Instead of arresting boys, 
Major Brown decided that pro- 
viding some place to play other 
than in the streets was what 
was needed. He knew he had 
liked to compete with other boys 
when he was young so he 
thought that if such competition 
could be properly supervised it 
might end some of the trouble. 


Youth program in 
nation’s Capital 


Me made a very little money 
do wonders when he fitted up 
the basement of Number 5 Po- 
lice Precinct as a gymnasium. 
This was the first boys’ club. It 
was opened on Washington’s 
Birthday nearly ten years ago. 
Curiosity brought in the first 
few members. They tried out the 
equipment, told other boys, and 
the number began to climb un- 
til it now includes almost every 
boy within walking distance. 
The membership is 4,200. 


But this didn’t end the Major’s 
efforts. In different sections of 
our national Capital, he now has 
four other clubs’ established 
with a total membership of 
nearly 17,000 boys. 

His first casual inspections 
showed Major Brown that many 
of these children had weak bod- 
ies. He realized that they did 
not speak correctly, that their 
ideas on observing the law were 
wrong and that they had little 
idea of teamwork. 

The Major planned a _ pro- 
gram which lack of funds kept 
him from putting through im- 
mediately. But he appealed to 
the people in Washington, got 
money enough, and started car- 
rying out his idea that busy 
boys are good boys. 

Regular exercises and com- 
petitive games between the club 
members have worked miracles. 
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As the membership went on 
climbing, the Major kept on ad- 
ding attractions. He furnished 
athletic supplies and uniforms 
for teams. He saw to it that 
there were doctors, dentists and 
nurses to watch over the health 
and teeth of these youngsters 
who came from some of the 
poorest families. 

He bought uniforms and in- 
struments for a band that prac- 
tices under a fine musician, 
plays for all civic affairs and 
gives frequent concerts at the 


hospitals, 
There are teams for all 
sports, and competition for 


championships is very keen in 
basketball, baseball, football, 
volley ball, ping-pong, boxing, 
tumbling, wrestling, and weight- 
lifting contests. 

Singers join the glee club and 
rehearse under a good director. 
Those interested in art can re- 
ceive aid in drawing and paint- 
ing. An elocution teacher helps 
boys who want to improve their 
speech. There’s a_ well-stocked 
library for readers, a game- 
room for those who like to play 
checkers, dominoes and similar 
things, instruction for harmon- 
ica players and even education- 
al movies, 

Many types of work are be- 
ing taught, too, so that boys will 
acquire enough skill to earn a 
living after they have finished 
school. Making jewelry, modell- 
ing in clay, block printing, bas- 


ket-weaving, and shopcraft are 
some of the things now avail- 
able. At Christmas the boys re- 
pair old toys and distribute 
them to needy children who 
might otherwise get no gifts. 

Best of all, when summer 
comes nearly 1500 of the poorest 
club boys enjoy a two-weeks’ va- 
cation at their camp at Scot- 
land, Md. Here they keep on 
with the sports they practiced 
in winter and add others not 
available in the city. They fish, 
swim, go hiking or boating and 
help with the garden that sup- 
plies all the vegetables they eat. 

Potatoes, sugar, corn, string 
beans, butter beans, tomatoes, 
peppers, cabbage, squash, water- 
melons and cantaloupes are just 
a few of the crops grown. From 
good meals that have such a 
wide variety of vegetables, it’s 
no wonder that the boys gain 
more than two pounds during 
their stay though the average 
cost per day is only 36 cents. 

So now boys in Washington 
are much too interested in the 
right kind of recreation to give 
the police serious trouble. Ar- 
rests have dropped lower. and 
lower each year since these clubs 
were started, because the boys 
were quick to realize they were 
in the wrong. All they needed 
was quarters they could use both 
for work and for play and sup- 
ervision, both of which Major 
Brown supplied at very little 
cost. 


The test of a vocation is the love of the drudgery it in- 


volves.—Logan P. Smith. 
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Double Victory 


Richie Waddell 


RICK TERRELL was pleasant- 

ly aware of the applause 
the fans showered on him as he 
walked toward the plate. He 
stepped into the batter’s box 
with all the confidence that a 
healthy .865 point batting aver- 
age permitted a first year 
“rookie” to have and still keep 
his feet planted on good solid 
ground. On the mound, Ad. 
Nolters, a 20 game winner for 
a good many years, looked the 
batter over with a speculative 
and appreciative eye. Terrell 
had three for three so far today. 
A perfect average and Nolters 
decided to stop his hitting spree 
right now. 

His first ball broke sharply, 
inside—across the shoulders. He 
was trying to keep Terrell from 
crowding the plate. “Ball one,” 
called the umpire. Nolters went 
into his windup, down came the 
pitch and Terrell stepped back 
hastily. There was a crash heard 
over the entire park. The crowd 
gasped into a deadly silence. 
Ace Jenkins, the broadcaster, 
told his radio audience: “Ter- 
rell was just hit by a pitched ball. 
Beaned, I should say! He’s down 
on the ground. Looks like he is 
badly hurt. That ball caught 
him right on the head.” 

As he was placed on the 
stretcher, Terrell recovered just 
long enough to hear someone 
say: “If he weathers this at all 
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A Sports Story 


—he may be plate-shy the rest 
of his life.” The morning sports- 
writers told the public in their 
columns “the promising young 
catcher had been unconscious 
most of the night.” “Terrell will 
probably be out of the game for 
a long time,” most of them pre- 
dicted. 


But Rick Terrell was a fighter. 
He wanted to live and he wanted 
to play ball. Three weeks later, 
he joined the Rebels on the road 
and told his manager he would 
be ready in a few days to re- 
sume his place in the lineup. 
Steve Rigdon, the pugnacious 
but likeable manager, was glad 
to see Terrell back. So were his 
teammates. The team had miss- 
ed the kid’s slugging. After a 
few days’ practice, Terrell 
stepped behind the plate to start 
his first game since the accident. 
His initial appearance at bat 
brought a smattering of ap- 
plause from the fans, but Rig- 
don and his players watched the 
batter with keen interest and 
some concern. 

“What do you think, Steve?” 
the third baseman Martin ask- 
ed. 
“We'll soon know if it’s af- 
fected his hitting,” Steve grunt- 
ed. 

“He’s not hugging the plate,” 
another player observed quick- 


"At the plate, Terrell stepped 
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out of the batter’s box to wipe 
the sweat from his face. He 
wasn’t afraid. His head still 
ached a little, but it felt good 
to be out there. Stepping back 
in the box, he took the first ball 
for a called strike. Again he 
stepped back out of the box. 
Funny, he never noticed sweat- 
ing so much before. He wiped 
his sweaty hands on his shirt 
and stepped up to the plate. He 
took a healthy cut at the next 
ball only to hear it thud into the 
eatcher’s mitt. He hunched his 
shoulders and wiggled his wrists 
to loosen up. He felt pretty 
tight. 

The pitcher seemed to sense 
Terrell’s uncertainty and instead 
of wasting a ball with the count 
at two and nothing, he come 
down the line with a fast ball 
right over the plate. Terrell 
didn’t need the umpire’s call to 
make him realize he was out— 
out on strikes. He noticed the 
player’s staring at him as he 
made for the bench. It wasn’t 
just the strike out. Rick knew it 
was more than that. That bean 
ball was still hitting him on the 
head, 

“You'll get to him next time,” 
Rigdon smiled encouragement. 
But Terrell didn’t get to the 
pitcher the next time—or the 
time after that. Terrell’s bat- 
ting record for the road trip was 
a sickly .126 average. Certainly 
not the batting percentage a 
“rookie” needed to stay in the 
league. His catching ability re- 
mained high class. His handling 
of the pitchers, his base throw- 


ing were as good as ever. “He’s 


all field—no hit,” Rigdon said to’ 


a coach. “Every time he goes to 
bat, he faces a pitcher—and 
himself. He’s as tight as a 
drum. Can’t control his feelings. 
Maybe he’s through .. .” Rig- 
don added uncertainly. 

Back home, the “Spiders” 
opened a series with the “Reb- 
els’ and Ad. Nolters, the bean 
ball pitcher, was scheduled to 
take the mound. His manager 
was also worried. “Ad.,” he 
warned the pitcher during his 
warmup, “better win this one. 
You haven’t finished a game 
since you beaned Terrell. Don’t 
let it get you!” “I'll be okay to- 
day. Watch and see,” Nolters re- 
plied. 

The crowd seemed to sense the 
drama of the duel between 
pitcher and batter as Terrell 
faced Nolters for the first time. 
They gave Rick an encouraging 
hand. They noticed too, that 
Rick had adopted a new stance 
at the plate. He stood back quite 
a piece from the platter. He 
seemed to be working too hard. 
He no longer waited for the ball 
but constantly shifted his feet, 
twirled the bat until he was in 
almost perpetual motion. 

Nolters seemed to be having 
troubles of his own. He couldn’t 
get the ball over the plate for 
Terrell. Seven innings later, 
Nolters was doing all right. He 
had walked Terrell three 


straight times but was stingy — 


with his hits to the other bat- 
ters and as they came into the 
ninth, the “Spiders” sported 2 
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five to nothing lead. Nolters was 
coming back. He looked like a 
winner. He was pitching in old 
time form to all but one man— 
Terrell. 


“Get going,” Rigdon ordered 
his team as they came up for 
their last chance. And they did. 
They had three men on base and 
two outs when Terrell came to 
bat. “Why don’t you put in a 
pinch hitter, Steve?” his coach 
suggested hopefully. ‘Nolders 
has walked him three times in a 
row,” Steve observed. “I don’t 
think he can get the ball over 
the plate to Terrell.” 


“One run won’t win this 
game,” the coach replied. 


“T’ll let Terrell take his cut. 
He’s got to snap out of it soon 
or else!” 


Rick tried to ease up his 
nerves. He knew Nolders hadn’t 
beaned him deliberately. Still 
every time he faced a pitcher, 
he kept waiting for a ball to hit 
him. The sweat poured down his 
face. He forced himself to crowd 
the plate. ‘That’s more like it,’ 
he thought. ‘There’s nothing 
wrong with me that a good hit 
wouldn’t cure.’ 

But if Terrell had improved 
his mental condition, Nolders 
hadn’t. His curve balls contin- 
ued to break wide of the plate. 
Three and nothing was the 
count. Ordinarily, Terrell would 
have enjoyed his advantage. A 
walk meant a run. Good baseball 
said to wait for another wide 
one. But Terrell needed a hit— 
a hit off Nolters. He felt that a 


hit now would cure his jitters 
and stop him from leading with 
his aching head. The next ball 
came in wide of the plate. Ter- 
rell stepped in quickly, reached 
across the plate and swung hard. 
The bat caught the ball squarely 
and it went for a ride. 


The crowd rose to a man as 
Terrell raced for first. Ace Jen- 
kins told his listeners, “Terrell 
got a hold of that one. It’s going 
far out in the field. Nelson in 
left is going back, back. It’s no 
use. It’s in the stands. A home 
run! And Rick Terrell comes out 
of his slump with a grand slam 
good for four runs.” 


But if that hit had done some- 
thing for Terrell and the “Reb- 
els,” it also seemed to help Nol- 
ters, the “Spiders’ ” pitcher. With 
all his old time speed and cun- 
ning, he quickly fanned the next 
batter to end the game. As Ace 
Jenkins was giving a running 
resume of the game, Nolters 
caught up to the grinning Ter- 
rell as they walked to the club 
house. “Nice hitting, Rick,” he 
grinned extending a hand to 
Terrell. Rick shook the hand 
warmly. 

“I’m going to get a lot of 
hits from now on,” Rick chuck- 
led with a newborn confidence. 


“Funny how things work out,” 
Nolders said solemnly. “As soon 
as you got that hit, a load fell 
off my shoulders.” For a mo- 
ment Terrell said nothing. Then 
he knew. He looked back at Nol- 
ders and saw exultant 
brightness in the other’s eyes. 
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These two had suffered from the Terrell’s bat had solved the 
same bean ball. The crash of problem for both men. 


Defeating Pneumonia And Influenza 


The mortality from pneumonia and influenza continues to 
decline rapidly and the prospects are that the two diseases, to- 
gether, will be little more than a minor cause of death in the 
near future. 


The gains against pneumonia and influenza in recent years 
have been truly remarkable. It is very likely that for the year 
1947 the death rate from these two diseases was only about 25 
per 100,000 among Metropolitan Industrial policyholders, all 
ages combined. Pneumonia and influenza as a group now rank 
eighth as a cause of death in this insurance experience, and 
account for less than four per cent of the total mortality. Only 
10 years earlier, prior to the extensive use of serums and 
chemotherapy, these diseases were outranked only by heart 
disease and cancer, and were responsible for 10 per cent of the 
deaths from all causes combined. Had the trend for the years 
prior to 1937 continued to date, the current mortality rate would 
have been in the neighborhood of 60 per 100,000, or more than 
twice the rate that now prevails among these insured. 


Every group among these insured, irrespective of age or 
sex, has benefited greatly from the marked improvement in 
mortality. In the past decade, declines of more than 70 per cent 
have been recorded at most age periods among both white males 
and white females; at ages 25 to 34 the reduction in each sex 
has been as much as 80 per cent. At no age period up to 75 
years was the decrease less than 56 per cent between 1935-1936 
and 1945-1946. 


Although spectacular gains have been made and much more 

progress may be expected, the pneumonia problem is as yet not ‘ 
solved. The toll taken year after year in the past was so high, 
that even after the remarkable success of recent years, pneu- 
monia and influenza still account for a large number of deaths, 
It must also be remembered that only certain types of pneu- 
monia respond to treatment by the sulfa drugs and penicillin; 
the virus pneumonias, for instance, are not amenable to chemo- 
therapy. Altogether, there is much to be done in this already 
well-developed field, particularly in perfecting active immuniza- 
tion and in widening its use—Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 
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Family Facts 


C. S. Mihanovich 


bachelorhood increasing? 
More and more men are choos- 
ing the single life. About ten 
per cent of American men prefer 
bachelorhood to marriage. If 
most of us become  celibates, 
what will happen to our society? 


How many proposals of marriage 
does the average American 
woman receive? 


About three proposals between 
the ages of 19 and 25. 
Is Spinsterhood on the increase? 

In spite of the fact that the 
number of marriages has been 
increasing, between 2,500,000 to 
5,000,000 American women of 
marriageable age will remain un- 
married. Main reason: there 
are more women than men in the 
U. S. 


During the war and post-war 
period, what was the real basic 
cause of divorces? 

According to a study made by 
Life magazine adultery was the 
real cause for 90 per cent of the 
war and immediate post-war di- 
vorces. 


Are there more separations and 
desertions than divorces? 
There are at least twice as 

many desertions and separations 

as there are divorces. This, 
therefore, indicates that the 
number of broken marriages 
and homes in the U. S. is three 
times greater than the divorce 


And Factors 


Answers to 
your questions 


rate for any given year. The 
American family is indeed in a 
very sad situation and the Amer- 
ican way of life is threatened by 
extinction if this trend continues, 
The first signs of a decaying 
civilization are found in the 
break-up of the family compos- 
ing that civilization. 

How many married couples have 

children? 


The latest available statistics, 
published in the U. S. in 1945 
indicate that 47 per cent of our 
city married couples have no 
children; 24 per cent have only 
one child; 15 per cent have two 
children; and 14 per cent have 
three or more children (average 
of 3.9 children). If these figures 
are true, and there is no reason 
to doubt them, and if divorce is 
greater among childless couples, 
it can be readily seen that the 
number of divorces and the di- 
vorce rate will continue to rise 
in the future. 


How important are children to 
the stability of marriage and 
the prevention of divorce? 


Children are greatest 
divorce reducers and preventors. 
Seventy-three per cent of all 
childless marriages will end in 
divorce, and only eight per cent 
of couples with one or more chil- 
dren. The presence of even one 
child cuts the probability of 
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divorce to one-ninth of what it 
would be for the childless, and 
each additional child cuts the 
probability in half again. Chil- 
dren are the best insurance for 
a happy, lasting, and successful 
married life. 


Are matriarchal families in- 
creasing ? 

There is a rise in the number 
of families run or dominated by 
women. This is due to (1) in- 
crease in war deaths, and (2) 
the greater economic indepen- 
dence of women. 


At what age should you marry? 

According to government sta- 
tistics, fewer divorces occur 
among couples who are married 
when the bride is 24 and the 
groom 29 than at any other age 
combination. When the bride 
or groom is under 19 years of 
age, the chances of the marriage 
ending in divorce are 10 times 
greater than they are at the 
ideal ages. 


Are marriages happier when the 
“man wears the pants”? 
Forty-seven per cent of the 

marriages dominated by women 

and 61 per cent of the marriages 
dominated by men are happy 

Marriages, according to a study 

made by Dr. Paul Popenoe. 

Where do men propose? 
Twenty-five per cent of the 

proposals were made in cars; 23 

percent in the girl’s home, and 

20 per cent in public places. 

Do opposites attract each other 
marriage? 

_Similarities rather than oppo- 

sites prevail in marriages, par- 
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ticularly in regard to religion, 
family background and interests. 
Furthermore, fleshy men tend to 
marry fleshy women and slender 
men tend to marry slender wo- 
men. 


Do married women want to 
work? 

Of all women gainfully em- 
ployed, the percentage of those 
married increased from 13.9 per 
cent in 1890 to over 35 per cent 
during the war. The trend has 
been on the increase. Employed 
married women present a seri- 
ous threat to happiness in mar- 
riage. The higher the rate of 
employment for married women 
the higher will be the rates of 
divorce and separation. 


What is the most serious of the 
common faults of husbands, in 
the opinion of their wives? 

Being “selfish and inconsider- 
ate” was listed as the most seri- 
ous fault, followed by “unsuc- 
cessful in his business.” 


In the opinion of their husbands, 
what is the most serious of the 
common faults of wives? 
Nagging was given first place 

in a very carefully conducted. 

study of married couples in Cali- 
fornia. “Not sufficiently affec- 
tionate” was second. Strangly, 

“poor management of the fam- 

ily income” was listed 21st. 

What is the average length of 
marriage that does not end in 
divorce? 

The average marriage that is 
based on the God-given principle 
of “until death do us part” lasts 
23 years. 
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What is the average length of 
marriage which ends in di- 
vorce? 

One half of all divorces occur 
before the sixth year of mar- 
riage, one half after the sixth 
year. Two thirds of all divorces 
happen during the first ten years 
of marriage. To be more pre- 
cise: divorce occurs oftener in 
the fourth, third, and fifth years 
of married life, in that order; 
followed by the twenty-first and 
twenty-third years of marriage. 
Only two per cent of divorces 
occur after 30 years of marrige, 
but 12 per cent during the first 
two years. 


Which civilized country has the 
highest divorce rate? 


The United States had the 
dubious honor of leading all the 
civilized countries of the world 
for the last twenty years in the 
number of divorces granted. To- 
day we have an annual divorce 
rate of three divorces for every 
one thousand population. 


Which have the highest divorce 
rate:  college-graduate men 
or college-graduate women? 
The divorce rate of college- 

graduate women is four times 

greater than of college-graduate 
men. The divorce rate among 
college-graduate men has re- 
mained practically stationary 
during the last 12 years. On the. 
other hand, the divorce rate 


among college-graduate women 
has been rising steadily. It seems 
that college women are either 
poorly educated for marriage or 
their sense of choice of a mate 
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is inferior. However, do not 
come to any false conclusions, 
College graduates, on the whole, 
have a divorce rate of only one- 
eighth to one-twentieth the gen- 
eral ratios for the States in 
_ their colleges are situat- 


During what economic period do 
divorces increase? 


Increase in divorve always ac- 
companies periods of prosperity, 
In boom times the marriage 
rates increase, and the divorce 
rates increase still faster. In 
times of financial depression the 
marriage rate drops, and the di- 
vorce rate drops still faster. 
What family disputes are the 

most important in disrupting 

marriages? 

Money, lack of sexual compa- 
tability, poverty, psychological 
immaturity, and religion are cit- 
ed often as the causes for the 
break-up of the marriage. 


What proportion of divorcees la- 
ter remarry? 

About half of the divorced 
men and over one-third of the 
divorced women remarry. 
What proportion of divorced 

persons admit, after divorce, 

that they would like very much 
to remarry the lost partner? 


About one in every four ex- 
pressed a definite wish to undo 
the divorce. Many more have 
the same feeling, but dislike to 
confess it. A good, sound train- 
ing for home and marriage 
would prevent many divorces. 
The couple would know how to 
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meet their difficulties and would 
not permit mole hills to grow 
into mountains. 


Do children from homes broken 
by divorce, desertion or separ- 
ation have a higher or lower 
vate of juvenile delinquency? 
Broken homes contribute near- 

ly four times their quota of 
juvenile delinquents. Children 
from such homes also make less 
satisfactory records in school 
and on tests of personality. 


Who have a better chance at ma- 
terial happiness, children from 
happy or unhappy homes? 
When two persons marry, 

each of whom comes from a hap- 
py home, their chance of suc- 
cess in marriage is more than 
half again as great as it would 
be if both came from unhappy 
homes. 


Does the amount of the hus- 
band’s income have any bear- 
ing on happiness in marriage? 
All studies reveal and agree 

that the actual amount of the 

husband’s income has practically 
no bearing on marital happiness. 

The kind of job the husband has 

is more important than the in- 

come derived from this job. If 

a wife is proud of her husband’s 

occupation, income is of secon- 

dary importance. 

Is the number of divorces in- 
creasing ? 

In 1945, 502,000 marriages 
ended in the divorce court. In 
1946 one American family broke 
up for every three that were 
formed. By 1996 one marriage 
out of two will end in divorce, 


according to long range ana- 

lyses. 

What is the average number of 
children born to the average 
couple going into the divorce 
court? 


From 60 to 75 per cent of the 
divorced couples are childless. 
Only 24 per cent of divorced 
couples have children. Nothing 
tends to keep couples out of the 
divorce court so much as the 
presense of children in their 
homes. 


Does difference in age have an 
effect on marital success? 


No conclusive evidence is 
available. However, recent stu- 
dies revealed that husbands 
who are four to seven years old- 
er than their wives constitute 
a definite risk in marriage. 
Where in the U. S. is the mar- 

riage vate the highest? 

Women under 20 years of age 
have a better chance of marry- 
ing in the Southern and Western 
States. 


Do_ club-joiners make better 
partners in marriage? 


Husbands and wives who be- 
longed to no clubs or organiza- 
tions before they married have 
the lowest rate of success in mar- 
riage. While at least 83 per 
cent of the marriages of people 
who belonged to three or more 
clubs were found to be either 
fair or good. Similarily a “few” 
friends seem to be unfavorable, 
but “several” and “many” close 
acquaintances favorable to mari- 
tal success, 
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How long should you “keep com- 
pany” before marrying? 
Studies reveal that keeping 

company for less than one year 
is related to poor marital adjust- 
ment and results in a lower-than 
average percentage of happy 
marriages. 


Do women contemplating mar- 
riage want more than one 
child? 

According to a survey made by 
Fortune magazine, about five 
per cent want one child; 38 per 
cent want two children, 24 per 
cent want three children, 18 per 
cent want four children, and 6.1 
per cent want five or more chil- 
dren. Only 4.4 per cent wanted 
none and three per cent were 
undecided. Evidently, on the 
basis of the number of couples 
who now have or have not chil- 
dren there seems to be no rela- 
tion between what number of 
children women want before 
they marry and the number of 
children they have after they 
marry. Witness this fact, there 
are over 750,000 illegal abor- 
tions every year in the U. S. 


In what occupations are found 
the highest divorce rates? 


Divorce is most prevalent 


traveling sales- 
men, musicians and bartenders, 
Farmers, civil engineers, college 
and university teachers, and fire- 
men are the least frequently di- , 
vorced. 


among actors, 


What are the changes of re- 
marrying ? 

According to the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., the chances 
of remarriage for a man be- 
tween 45 and 49 years of age is 
three times that of a woman the 
same age. However, among wo- 
men 20 to 24 years old, and 
among men 20 to 29, about one- 
half of those previously married 
undertake another marital ven- 
ture. 


What per cent of American wo- 
men want to marry? 


Six per cent of American wo- 
men would rather be unmarried 
and have a career; 17.8 per cent 
would rather be married and 
have a successful career; 74 per 
cent would like to be married 
and run a home. Only two per 
cent were undecided. 

Do husbands want larger fam- 
ilies than wives? 

Wives are far and away more 
eager than their husbands are 
for large families, 


Learn From The Indian 


There has never been a divorce, a legal separation, or a 


desertion among the 4,000 Crees. 


more happily married people, 


It would be difficult to find 
The wives are obedient; the 


husbands, loyal. And the Cree has a deep love for children.— 


The Oblate World, April, 1948, 
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Not in style 
but comfortable 


WHERE, oh where is the good, 
old rocking chair? Not in 
the home decorating magazines, 
and certainly not in the furni- 
ture stores. The rocking chair 
seems to have gone the way of 
the Franklin stove, the golden 
oak dining room table and the 
family picture album. 


Now, I am not one of those 
women who get a mulish gleam 
in her eye at the mere mention 
of innovation. I admire pro- 
gress. I enjoy the modern home 
conveniences. But for solid 
comfort give me the old-fashion- 
ed rocking chair—the kind that 
gets shabbier by the year, but 
fits every contour of the anat- 
omy. Before I married, my par- 
ents had chairs like that on our 
sun porch, 


Father’s rocker was a high- 
backed reed wing chair with 
thick, soft pads along -the seat 
and back. With the addition of 
a footstool, it was as comfortable 
as a bed, ideal for holding an 
armload of squirming young- 
sters, and as soothing as a lulla- 
by for napping. Its possession 


was deeply contested by Fluffy, 
our cat, who took every oppor- 
tunity to claim squatters’ rights 
in Dad’s absense, and sharpened 
her claws on the chair legs when 
dispossessed. 


Mother, whose fingers trailed 
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Uld Rockin’ Chairs Got Me 


Irene Huot 


knitting wool as thread trails 
from a spider, preferred a low 
sewing rocker. This type of 
rocker without arms, is built to 
accommodate even the most am- 
ple proportions. In Mother’s 
case, it’s low seat brought her 
down to the level of us children, 
and permitted a hug or a kiss 
without the preliminary neces- 
sity of crawling over her lap or 
disturbing her knitting. My 
brother and I also enjoyed it 
when we were small. It was the 
only chair in the house in which 
we could sit with our feet touch- 
ing the floor, and sip the heady 
wine of feeling “grown-up.” 


As he got older my brother 
chose a favorite rocking chair 
for himself—an ancient black 
Boston rocker decorated with 
stencilled designs in gold. Us- 
ually (in some mysterious man- 
ner known only to himself and 
a contortionist) he straddled the 
chair. From precarious. 
position he would rock violently 
back and forth holding tightly 
to the turned rods that formed 
the back of the chair. In time 
these rods became unglued and 
the chair (casually depositing 
brother on the floor with a dull 
thud) went the way of the one 
horse shay. 


My favorite chair was an old 
goose-neck rocker, upholstered 
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by some industrious ancestor in 
petit-point. The graceful goose- 
necks that formed the arms of 
the chair are part of my fond- 
est childhood memories. They 
were the concrete representa- 
tions of the children’s rhyme 
about the obstreperous goose 
who 


“... puts off into the pond 
And leave me on the brink, 
And wags her stumpy tail at me, 
And gives a saucy wink.” 


Today, such rocking chairs 
are relegated to cellars, attics, 
and (in the last stages of dis- 
integration) to junk shops. Nor 
is there such a thing as a mo- 
dern rocking chair to continue 
the comfortable tradition. <A de- 
corator friend of mine was ap- 
palled when she learned that I 
wanted a rocker for our modern 
living room. In a voice shaking 
with incredulity she gasped, 
“But my dear, no one is using 
rocking chairs today!” 

“Why?” said I,-the Philistine. 

“Well . .. well, it just isn’t 
being done,” she repeated wood- 
enly, in the same firm tone my 
nurse had once used to remind 
me that peas are not eaten with 
the knife. 

I pointed out to my friend, 
rather neatly I thought, that for 
all her leanings toward modern 
cubic furniture, she was the first 
to head straight for an old fas- 
hioned rocker whenever’ she 
spotted one anywhere in sight. 

“That’s true,” she said, “I do 
find a rocker comfortable, but 
the point is that manufacturers 


just aren’t making rockers suit- 
able for the modern living 
rooms.” 


Her verbal spanking left me 
unconvinced. A few days later, 
arrayed in my best hat with the 
swooshing pink feather, and 
wearing my best smile, I ap. 
proached a clerk in one of our 
leading furniture stores. 


“Rocking chairs? Certainly, 


madam,” he said. 


Graciously, he led me down 
two flights of stairs into the 
musty bowels of the store, and 
into the kitchen-furnishings de 
partment. With a proud ges- 
ture, he indicated two Colonial 
maple rockers, one sewing rock- 
er, and four stiff-backed porch 
chairs, prim and straight as a 
row of New England spinsters. 

I said softly that they would 
not do. I wanted something mo- 
dern for our living room. 


“I’m afraid not, madam,” he 
said. “We don’t make rocking 
chairs for the living room te 
day.” 

He gave a little Gallic shrug, 
expressing his complete disin- 
clination to pursue the subject, 
and disappeared into the nether 
regions of the store. I picked 
my way gingerly through the 
maze of furniture, up the dim 
stairs, and out the door, emerg- 
ing into the bright sunlight like 
a happy Jonah. 

That was the story of my 
rocking chair search wherever | 
went. A story of— 

“Sorry, madam.” 
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“People -aren’t using rocking 
chairs in modern living rooms, 
madam.” 

“Oh no, madam, not for the 
living room!” (delivered in a 
throaty gurgle). 

“We have only period rockers, 
madam.” 

By the time I had visited sev- 
eral furniture stores, the swoosh- 
ing pink feather on my hat was 
drooping forlornly around my 
chin, and my best smile resem- 
bled a baring of the teeth. 

Only one salesman—an ingeni- 
ous young man—came up with 
what seemed to him at least a 
partial solution. No, he said, 
there was no such thing as a 
modern rocking chair; but there 
was something that might just 
suit the purpose. This young 
man was of the “leatherette and 
chromium pipe” school of decor- 
ating, and he led me directly to 
his pride and joy. It was a 
straight chair with leatherette 
back and seat, and legs formed 
by bent chromium pipes. Only a 
light pressure of the toe on the 
floor, the clerk assured me, 
would produce a movement not 
unlike rocking. 


OLD ROCKIN”* CHAIR’S GOT ME 


“No,” I said. 
“No?” (hopefully). 
“No.” (firmly). 


I explained that (1) this was 


’ a kitchen chair, not really suit- 


able for a living room; and (2) 
that a slight pressure of the 
toe on the floor produced only 
an up and down bounce, not at 
all like the smooth back and 
forth teetering of the real rock- 
ing chair. 

The clerk stared at me with a 
bemused expression. He could 
not seem to grasp the subtle 
distinction between an up and 
down bounce, and a back and 
forth teeter. With a shake of 
his head, he deposited the whole 
rocking chair problem back in 
my lap, and sidled off, looking 
wounded. 


I have not given up. Next 
week, I shall start my rocking 
chair search anew among the 
second hand shops. Of course, 
an old fashioned chair will be an 
anachronism in our modern liv- 
ing room—but such a comfor- 
table one! 


Meanwhile, anybody got an. 
old rocking chair for sale? 


to the front.” 
awful shape!” 


done it!” 


“Back to the front!” exclaimed the visitor. 


In a military hospital a visitor saw a badly wounded sol- 
dier from one of the Irish regiments. 


“When are you going to send the man home?” he asked. 
“He ain’t going home,” said the orderly. “He’s going back 


“But he’s in 


“Yes,” replied the orderly, “and he thinks he knows who 
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Bill Smith 


N RECORDS. I wonder how 

many readers have ever been 
present at a canonization cere- 
mony in Rome, or how many ev- 
er assisted at a solemn Mass 
sung by the Pope. Not many, I’ll 
bet. But here is a way for you 
to at least hear what these cere- 
monies sound like. 

Kyrie Recordings, 14 East 
64th Street in New York, has 
put out an album of five twelve- 
inch records containing the main 
portions of these functions. The 
listener hears the music of the 
famous choir in St. Peter’s bas- 
ilica, the actual voice of the 
Pope, and the voices of the con- 
gregation. 

All in all, they are quite a 
thrilling documentary that 
should find a welcome in Catho- 
lic homes and schools through- 
out the country. 

The surface noise has been 
reduced to a minimum, so mech- 
anically they are quite excellent. 

The recordings were produc- 
ed in cooperation with Station 
HVJ, the Vatican radio station. 

MARRIAGE ON THE AIR. A re- 
cent visitor to our fair city was 
Father Guay, O.M.I., of Ottawa, 
Canada. Father Guay, and other 
members of the faculty of the 
Catholic University of Ottawa, 
have prepared a marriage 
course as well as a pre-marri- 
' age course. The courses them- 
selves are available by mail on 
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a correspondence school basis, 
with the students answering 
questions after they have stud- 
ied each installment of the les- 
sons. At the end of the course, 
they are awarded a certificate 
of its completion. 

The course, I need not add, 
is excellent and has thousands 
of subscribers throughout Can- 
ada and the United States, 

In addition to its excellence 
as a correspondence course in 
family life, the thing that inter- 
ested me was the fact that it has 
been the basis of a_ regular 
weekly radio program on mar- 
riage problems given over sev- 
eral Canadian stations. 

In this day and age when the 
homes of so many people are 
broken or breaking, I think a 
course like this is of the utmost 
importance, so if any of you are 
interested (and I hope you will 
be), I suggest you write to 
Marriage Preparation Service, 
125 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa, 
Canada, for further informa- 
tion about taking the course. 

Also, a word to local program 
directors: It might be interest- 
ing for you to think of doing 4 
series of shows based on the 
material in the course. 

WPIX SPLASHES. Your Corre 
spondent was a guest at the gala 
opening of the new television 
station WPIX, in New York re 
cently. Everybody was_ there, 
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from the top brass of the State 
and City of New York to stars 
of radio, movies, and stage and 
screen. 

The inaugural show lasted 
over three hours and was open- 
ed by the Inquiring Photog- 
rapher of the Daily News. Jim- 
my Jemail had the toughest 
assignment of the whole show, 
for he met the guests in the lob- 
by of the building and inter- 
viewed them, and actually got 
Irving Berlin to sing “The East- 
er Parade,” which Berlin said 
was his favorite composition. 
Joining with Berlin in this im- 
promptu chorus were three star 
generals, public officials and 
actors and actresses. 

The Catholic population of 
the New York area was well 
represented by Monsignor Fran- 
cis Walsh, of the Military Ord- 
inariate, who delivered a brief 
talk on television and its impor- 


All in all, it was a wonderful 
show, and the hospitality of 
Station WPIX is not to be 
sneezed at. 


It just shows you that tele- 
vision is an up and coming me- 
dium and is here to stay. If it 
isn’t in your locality, just stick 
around, it wil! be soon. 


PINCH-HITTER. Mr. Paul Cres- 
ton, the Catholic composer and 
conductor who has been on the 
Hour of Faith (11:30-12:00 
Noon, E. D. T., Sundays, ABC 
Network) since its inception, is 
taking time out this summer to 
give some courses in composi- 
tion at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles. 


His place is being taken at the 
console of the organ by Mr. 
George Shackley, an expert in 
religious music. 


George also conducts the mus- 


tance in spreading religious ic you hear on the recordings 
truths. of the Ave Maria Hour. 


Rural Living 


I hope the Catholic Church will continue to oppose the tide 
towards family disintegration in the cities, will emphasize the 
values of the rural environment, and encourage every city family 
that can leave its Sodom-like surroundings to move into the 
country, where the probability of family preservation is twice 
that in the city. But the father should not give up the city job 
—in most cases this would prove economically ruinous. Nor 
should the home site selected be so far in time or money from 
that job as to prove discouraging to the new undertaking.—Dr. 
Oliver E. Baker, University of Maryland. 


The happy man is he who likes his work, and all education 
is a fraud if it turns out people who don’t like their work.— 


A. C. Benson. 
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PAMPHLET ON FAMILY RIGHTS 


PAMPHLET on “Family 

Rights” has been published 
by the Paulist Press. Written 
by the Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmie- 
deler, O.S.B., director of the 
Family Life Bureau, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the 
pamphlet is a commentary on 
rights of the family as listed in 
a “Declaration of Human 
Rights” drawn up by a commit- 
tee for the N.C.W.C. 


Speaking of the family’s right 
to adequate housing, Father 
Schmiedeler quotes the Encyc- 
lical of Pope Pius XI in which 
that Pontiff emphasized if pri- 
vate capital cannot supply “suit- 
able dwellings,” it becomes “the 
duty of the public authority to 
supply for the insufficient forces 
of individual effort.” 


A FAMILY OF NURSES 


With the graduation of Jean- 
‘ne and Joanne Lamey, twin 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Lamey of Dubuque, who receiv- 
ed their degrees in Nursing Edu- 
cation from Mercy Hospital at 
Loras College, the tenth and 
eleventh member of the Lamey 
family entered the nursing pro- 
fession. All graduated from 
nursing schools conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy. 


Mr. Lamey had five sisters, all 
nurses, 


Four are living, Sister 


Familygrams 
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Mary Eileen, Sister Mary Imma- 
culata, Mrs. Joseph Heffernan 
and Mrs. James Hogan. The 
other was the late Mrs. William 
Connery. Four nieces, Mrs, 
Harold Meloy, Mrs. John Fury, 
Mrs. Cyril O’Hara, and Miss 
Irene Hogan, also are graduates 
of St. Joseph Mercy Hospital 
School of Nursing, Dubuque, 


THE UN ON MARRIAGE 


As finally adopted by the Hu- 
man Rights Commission of the 
United Nations, its article on 
marriage reads: “Men and wo- 
men of full age have the right 
to marry and to found a family, 
and are entitled to equal rights 
as to marriage. The family is 
the natural and fundamental 
unit of society and shall be en- 
titled to protection.” 


A NOLL FAMILY GATHERING 


The golden sacerdotal jubilee 
of His Excellency, Bishop John 
F. Noll, served as an occasion for 
reunion of the Noll family. The 
Bishop posed for one _ picture 
which included his 11 brothers 
and sisters, one of whom is 4 
nun, Sister Rose Beatrice. He 
also posed for another picture 
which included almost 100 of his 
relatives, including his brothers, 
sisters, nephews, nieces and 
grand-relatives. The group 
ranged in age from 81 years 
down to just a few days. 


How to understand and assist 


The Adolescent 


by Henry C. Schumacher, M.D., B.Sc. 


This unusual booklet, packed with important and 


PAPER-BOUND helpful information for parents, helps to cover in 
30c detailed the aspects of the adolescent’s de- 
velopment and his major problems. Enlightening 

POST PAID facts and suggestions for his physical, spiritual, 


moral and emotional life. 


Your Baby's Health 


by Hugh Dwyer, M.D. 
A down-to-earth study with recommen- 


“ dations, based upon the author’s years of 
practical experience. Four vital chapters: 

25 Before Baby Comes, Nutrition, Common 
POSTPAID c disorders and Contagious Diseases. 


A B ( Religion by Sister Mary, ILH.M., Ph.D. 


It is amazing how much practical information lies in its 110 30c 
pages, showing how Catholic parents can encourage true 
Christian zeal in the hearts of their youngsters, from birth to 
school age. Includes many interesting stories for children. POSTPAID 


Home Economies and Sister Mechtilde Schaaf, M.A. 


This handy manual Points out the basic elements of the suc- 35¢ 


cessful, modern t, nutrition, marketing, 
meal planning, home nursing, child care, clothing and textiles, 
decoration and more. Complete with study club outlines. POSTPAID 


ALL FOUR OF THESE BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR! 
Order today from OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


Huntington, Indiana 
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and the 
Catholic 
Church 


by the Most Rev. 
John F. Noll, D.D. 


20c 


POSTPAID 


* MARRIAGE 


Regulations regarding 
mixed marriages 


The author goes deep into the roots 
of God’s regulations to explode 
many present-day untruths about 
the Church and marriage. The 
book is augmented by helpful chap- 
ter outlines to aid discussion 
groups. Also ideal for Catholic 
married couples, since it provides 
an excellent analysis of the prob- 
lems faced by both parties in a 
mixed marriage and helps Catholics 
to explain some of the Church’s 
laws to non-Catholic friends. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


Huntington, Indiana” 


Whose Friends Are They— 
AMERICA’S or RUSSIA'S? 


Not an attack—but an answer! 


25c¢ 


POSTPAID 


The author calls a spade a spade—and 
quotes directly from red-inspired docu- 
ments and speeches by national and world 
leaders ... betrayers of Christ. Complete 
with recent lists of pro-Communism 
groups and schools compiled by the Jus- 
tice Dept. Read about these groups which 
would protect the United States from 
“Catholic Intrique.” Here are the facts, 
clearly explained and the traitors, right- 
fully exposed. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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